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MISS EDYTH WALKER 


The famous operatic singer, at the Palladium 
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Notes and Impressions 


Dickens The fourth annual ‘‘ Dickens Week ”’ was cele- 
on the brated in December at the Broadway Theatre, 
Stage New Cross, by the production of a new adapta- 
tion of Dickens’ great story, ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.’’ An alternative title, ‘‘ Quilp the 
lwarf,’’ was given to the play. The production was a 
satisfactory one in every way, Mr. Fredk. T. Harry’s per- 
formance as Quilp being particularly good. To Miss 
Amy Thomas as Sally Brass, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross as 
Sampson Brass, and Miss Vera Grenville as Little Nell, 
must be given a fair share of the praise. The other parts 
were in capable hands. Adverse criticism of the produc- 
tion must be directed towards the adapier rather than the 
actors. In the first place ** The Old Curiosity Shop ”’ does 
not and never will lend itself to a stage setting. The at- 
tractiveness of the story lies in the descriptive writing of 
the master-novelist rather than in any dramatic situations. 
Dickens appealed to his readers’ imaginations, and for the 
reason that every reader forms a different mind-picture of 
each character, vivid or otherwise, according to his power 
of imagination, the rendering of the actor must be dis- 
pleasing to many. There is only cne play that can: be 
written down as a successful adaptation from a story by 
Charles Dickens, and that is ‘*‘ The Only Way”’ from ‘‘ A 
tale of Two Cities.”’ 
The‘‘New For the purpose of stimulating the serious side 
Players” of English Drama the New Players’ Society 
is being formed, with that well-known actress, 
Miss Adeline Bourne, as their secretary. The New Players 
are aiming high 
when they an- 
nounce their inten- 
tion of producing 
‘* Salome ’’ at the 
Aldwych Theatre 
towards the end of 
February. We have 
no doubt the. pro- 
duction will justify 
the attempt. 
General Sir Alfred 
Turner, K.C.B., 
k.A., is the Presi- 


includes Mrs. B. 
Fagan, Mrs. 
Fredk. Mouillot, 
Miss Muriel Thompson, Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, 
Mrs. A. C. T. Veasey, Mr. Reginald Bach, Mr. Arthur 
King, and Mr. Temple Thurston. Further particulars may 


Miss Adeline Bourne 


dent of the Society, , 
and the Committee * 


be had from the Hon. Secretary, 19 Overstrand Mansions, 
Battersea Park. 


Amateurs We have received a very interesting letter from 
in Natal a subscriber in Pietermaritzburg, Natal, en- 

closing a photograph—which we have much 
pleasure in reproducing here—of the principals in the local 
Amateur Dramatic Society’s performance of ‘* His Excel- 
lency the Governor.’’ A cutting from the Times of ‘Natal 
was also sent, in which the following appears: ‘* The un- 
initiated would not have imagined for a moment that they 
were being entertained by amateurs, so smooth was the 
action, so word-perfect the actors, and so lacking those 
generally evident signs of amateur work—the penetrating 
stage-whisper of the prompter and the obtrusive hands of 
the performer. The movement of the piece went with a 
swing’, while the details were carefully worked out, indi- 
cating capable actors and an energetic stage-manager.”’ 
Reading from left to right of the photograph, the names 
of the performers are as follows: Captain Leslie, 
R.A.M.C., Mr. R. H. Broome, Mr. H. A. Ward, 
R.A.M.C., Mr. B. H. Goodhart, Corporal Harrington, 


R.A.M.C., Private Fraser, R.A.M.C., Miss M. Car- 
S. L. Fitzgeorge, Miss Shepstone, Mr. 


michael, Mr. F. 





‘*His Excellency the Governor” at Pietermaritzburg 


W. A. J. Burt, Miss Chadwick, Captain G. Carter, and 
Mr. W. M. Geddes. 


The Boxing Day marked an epoch in the annals of 
Palladium the music-hall. On that day was opened, in the 

heart of the West End of London, one of the 
most magnificent houses of amusement ever built. With 
a seating capacity of 5,000, the packed house loudly 
applauded each of the excellent turns, which included 
Mr. Martin Harvey and Company, a charming children’s 
ballet, with Miss Topsy Sinden as principal dancer, the 
March Hares, Miss Ella Retford, etc. In the engage- 
ment of Miss Edyth Walker, whose portrait appears on 
our front page, Mr. Walter Gibbons has created a 


‘record, for he claims that he has secured that wonder- 


ful operatic artiste at a bigger fee than has ever been 
paid jin this country by the management of a variety 
theatre. Miss Edyth Walker’s singing at the Palladium 
should do much to elevate the tone of the music-hall, 
and Mr. Gibbons is to be congratulated upon striking 
a higher note than has yet been reached in the music- 
hall world. 

Among the many good things in store for us at the 
Palladium, it is interesting to note that Mr. Thomas 
Beecham has a signed contract in which he definitely 
agrees to accept an engagement for the appearance of his 
opera company at the Palladium in a repertory of net 
less than five operas, such company to include, in addition 
to all Mr. Beecham’s necessary principal artists at 
Covent Garden, a chorus of at least sixty members, also 
understudies, musical director and so forth. 
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** The Captain of the School.” 
and Frederick Mouillot 


Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, London,'on 10thiDecember, 1910 


By Edward A. Parry 


Mr. Lionel Mackinder, Miss Dorothy Parry, Messrs. 
Chas. Macdona, E. F. Mayeur, Arthur Eldred, 7. Gideon 
Warren, Chas. Connought, Harry E. Duff, ]. Evelyn Swin- 
burne, A. S. Barber, A. J. Nicholls, Mrs. Mouillot, Miss 
Lucy Edwin, and Stedman’s School Choir. 


ANY of those who went to the Gaiety expected a 
musical play in ‘‘ The Captain of the School.”’ 
Some of these were agreeably dis- 
appointed. Others found that the 
play, apart from its absence of 
music, still kept up the traditions of 
the Gaiety in its lack of a good 
plot. The story of ‘‘ The Captain 
of the School ’’ may be summed up 
in a very few words.. The captain, 
or head boy, of the school was seen 
kissing the master’s daughter. The 
information came, to the chief 
through a sneaking boy and a 
jealous under-master. Tom Brant 
the captain, struck the under- 
master when he heard he had 
carried the tale and was expelled by 
the ‘‘ head,’’ on the eve of 
the breaking up of the 
school. Brant, senior, 
arrives for the ceremonies, 
and Brant, junior, 
carries off his 
clothes and imper- 
sonates the old 
gentleman. The 
headmaster is most 
affable, the under- 
master is snubbed, 
the boys have a 
good time, and all goes well until 
the real Brant, senior, arrives at 
the supper-table, with a sheet round 
him. Explanations follow and for- 
giveness is extended to Brant, the 
captain of the school. That’s all! 
It is a play for boys, but even the youngest schoolboy 
in the audience couldn’t swallow it, quite. Who ever 
saw such a school? Who ever knew such masters, or 
such boys? We weren’t allowed to do such things when 
I went to school, and | hope they are not allowed 
nowadays. Fancy the headmaster’s daughter intervening 
between him and a young scamp of a boy who had been 
given a mere five hundred lines as an ‘‘ impot’’ for an 
offence that deserved two thousand! A word from the 
young lady and the boy was excused. 
And what a ridiculous breaking-up ceremony! If the 
authors wrote their play from actual experience they 
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Miss Dorothy Parry and Mr. Lionel Mackinder 
in ‘‘ The Captain of the School” 
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should thank their lucky stars they lived in those good 
old days. <A public school boy’s life in this enlightened 
age is not always a rosy one. 

Miss Dorothy Parry gave a bright, happy. rendering 
of the not too difficult part of Rhoda McIntyre, the 
daughter of the headmaster. Mr. Lionel Mackinder 
played the captain of the school as he would in comic 
opera. As a performance it was funny, but as a sketch 


of a character in anyway approaching real life it was 
almost absurd. 
lent. 


Mrs. Mouillot’s performance was excel- 
I wish she had had more to do. 

The play was well mounted, and 
the dresses of the -ladies were 
charming. 


‘Decorating Clementine.” From 
the French of ‘‘ Le Bois Sacré.” 
By Armand de Caillavet and 
Robert De'Flers. Adapted by 
Gladys Unger 


Produced at the Globe Theatre on 
28th November, 1910 - 


Messrs. G. P. Huntley, Richie 
Ling, Louis Massen, George Les- 
tocg, Guy Addison, Joseph Allen- 
ton, Drelincourt Odlum, Chas. 
Langley, Chas. Bishop, Warbur- 
ton Gamble, G. Walters, R. 
Milasch, Misses Doris Keane, 
Winifred Harris, Fleming Norton, 


Grace Moore, and Hattie Wil- 
liams. 

LEMENTINE MARGERIE 
discovers that she is an 


authoress—a successful authoress, 
and = rich.» How utterly unreal 
things are on: the stage! The 
Director of Fine Arts is about to 
confer the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour upon a lady. writer and* 
there is much competition for the 
honour. Clementine is in the: run- 
ning, but, of course, she doesn’t 
want it. Oh, no, there’s nothing 
like that about Clementine. 
Honour of her art, modesty, art its 
own reward, and all that sort of 
thing, you know. But when she hears that a rival is 
standing a good chance of the Cross her mind changes 
and she gets her husband to flirt with the wife of the 
Director and use his influence in that way, on her behalf. 
Madame Morel is an amorous, bewitching young French 
woman and Clementine’s husband loses his head. Too 
late, Clementine discovers that she is to have her Cross 
at the price of her husband's love. She wins the Cross, 
but gives it to her husband when she finds that his love 
for her has returned, and that the fascination of the 
Director’s wife is dead in his heart. 

Another ‘‘ atmospheric ’’ failure! I’ve really had so 
much to say about this matter of putting French plays 
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on an English stage minus the proper atmosphere that | 
can only refer you to back numbers of THE PLAYGOER 
AnD Society ILLustratep. And where did Mr. G. P. 
Huntley come in? Nowhere, absolutely nowhere! Why 
on earth they put a Count Zakouskine into the play at 
all | cannot say, and why such a part should have been 
given to Mr. Huntley is equally puzzling. His comic 
opera antics jarred on one’s nerves, and truthfully, Mr. 
Huntley, you were not a bit funny. Two characters 
stood out from the others-—not because they were better 
acted, but because they were better parts. Miss Hattie 
Williams, as the Clementine who was to be, and didn’t 
want to be, and finally was, decorated, and Miss Doris 
Keane as the very French young wife of the Director of 
Fine Arts, were highly successful. In ‘‘ Decorating 
Clementine ’’ there were occasional sparks of charming 
sentiment which were almost lost in a cloud of absolute 
nonsense. 
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Drama of the Month (continued) 


A messen- 
ger arrives with a box which contains the jewels. In 
error he hands them to the Marchioness, who thinks they 


etc.—staying at the Imperial Hotel, waiting. 


are the despatches. The chief thief and the Marchioness 
are anxious to buy the Earl’s yacht for obvious pur- 
poses, but the Earl won’t sell. The Marchioness—who, 
by the way, is travelling as Mrs. Adair, with the Duchess 
disguised as her maid—confesses her object to the Earl 
and he promises to help them to reach the battleship. 
The thieves have been engaged as crew of the yacht and 
when at sea the captain tries to make the owner and his 
friends prisoners. But the Marchioness runs up a signal 
of distress, the battleship appears in the distance, the 
officers step aboard the yacht, the crew is arrested, and 
the box is opened on deck. No despatches! It con- 
tains the jewels!! There now, who would have thought 
it? 

One of the funniest things in the play was the way 





[Foulsham & Banfield 


Scene from ‘‘ Eccentric Lord Comberdene” 


Miss Rita Jolivet 


**Eccentric Lord Comberdene.” By R. C. Carton 
Produced at the St. James’s Theatre on 19th November, 1910 


Mr. George Alexander, Miss Compton, Messrs. Athol 
Stewart, Fred Lewis, Lyston Lyle, Ashton Pearse, J. H. 
Barnes, 7. Weguelin, E. Vivian Reynolds, Gerald’ Ames, 
Arthur Royston, Stuart Dennison, G. Trevor Roller, James 
Standish, W. Pilling, F. Rorke, F. Arundel, Misses Rita 
Jolivet, Ruth Maitland, and Marjorie Waterlow. 


HE MARCHIONESS OF GLENMORAY'’S jewels 

have been stolen by a gang of thieves. The Marchioness 
has been entrusted with some despatches which she is trying 
to carry aboard a British battleship. She is, at the same 
time, endeavouring to smuggle the Grand Duchess Ina 
Drovinski back into Russia, from which country she has 
been kidnapped by Nihilists. The Earl of Comberdene 
has a yacht. These are three facts. The thieves expect 
the box of jewels delivered into their hands by a con- 
federate, and the Marchioness is expecting the box of 
despatches delivered into her hands by a secret messen- 
ger. They are all—thieves, marchioness, duchess, earl, 


Mr. George Alexander 


Miss Compton 


in which that box was allowed to take care of itself during 
the whole performance. In the view of the desperadoes 
on the yacht it was left quietly and serenely on deck. 
Had it contained despatches or jewels surely the ‘first 
thing to do would be to take care of it and stow it away 
down below somewhere. That box was simply asking 
to be stolen! 

Mr. Carton calls his play a novelette. Did he so name 
it after he had written it, or did he set himself the task 
of writing a skit on modern fiction? If he did the latter 
he failed, and if he did the former he admitted his failure. 
‘** Eccentric Lord Comberdene ’’ would make an excellent 
play for the Follies. It was full of brilliant dialogue. 
It was cleverly acted, but this was wasted. A most 
amusing sketch of a nerve-racked thieves’ accomplice 
was given by Mr. E. Vivian Reynolds, and Miss Comp- 
ton as the Marchioness gave a performance worthy of 
ler fine reputation, Mr. Alexander was not so much at 
ease as usual as the Earl of Comberdene. The play was 
given an excellent setting. 
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Drama of the 


“The Princess Clementina.” By George Pleydell 


and A. E. W. Mason 
Produced at the Queen’s Theatre, 0. the 14th December, 1910 


Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss Stella Patrick Campbell, Messrs. 
Eille Norwood, Chas. Allan, Nigel Playfair, Frank Tyars, 
Roland Pertuis, Henry Vibart, Fredenck Lloyd, E. H. 
Ruston, A. Whitby, J. Patric Curwen, A. Curtis, Howlett, 
Staite, Lowder, Trevor Roper, Tom Reynolds, H. Robinson, 
W. H. Graham, Misses Helen Rous, Grace Croft, Mary 
Foster, and Dorothea Baird. 


T is usual, when criticising historical plays, to use 

the phrase ‘‘as every schoolboy knows,’’ when 
reference is made to the principal characters. Now, 
very few schoolboys, and fewer critics, know the history 
of Charles Wogan. He was quite a romantic person 
in his time, and his time was 1719 and thereabouts. 
That period of his life whereon ‘‘ The Princess Clemen- 
tina’’ hangs was, perhaps, the most adventurous part 
of it. ; 

Wogan hears from King James III., son of the exiled 
James Stuart, that the Princess Clementina is imprisoned 
at Innspruck. Why or wherefore doesn’t matter. She 
is a lady in distress, and a very pretty one at that, and 
Charles Wogan and his three merry officers can never 
hear of a lady in such a position without endeavouring 
to rescue her. The King in his chamber at Bologna at 
last consents to the four of them trying to bring the 
Princess Clementina to Bologna, where he, James III., 
will marry her. They succeed, but after going through 
adventures and perils on the road, they arrive in Bologna 
to find that the King is in Spain. The Princess is much 


hurt at His Majesty’s apparent indifference, but finally . 


consents to be married, at once, to the King by proxy. 
The proxy chosen is Charles Wogan. The pair have 
become greatly attached to one another during their 
journey from Innspruck, but duty overcomes love—much 
to the joy of the stickler for historical fact, and much to 
the disappointment of the pit and gallery—-and the story 
ends with the marriage of the Princess to the King 
through his proxy, Charles Wogan. 

There were some fine moments at the Queen’s Theatre 
during the performance of the play. I was a little bit 
sorry that Mr. Irving’s Wogan was so dramatic. It 
wanted more human nature; less dignity and more 
romance. Still, he touched lightly on the right note. 
Miss Stella Patrick Campbell made a pretty, dainty 
Princess. Miss Dorothea Baird had little to do as Jenny, 
but while she was on the stage she roused enthusiasm. 

The play was well mounted. Four acts, involving 
eight scenes, did away with any suggestion of monotony. 





** Cinderella.” By H. Newman. 
Sullivan Brooke 


Produced at the Lyceum Theatre on 26th December, 1910 


Misses Jane Eyre, Iris Hoey, Simeta Marsden, Florence 
Smithers, Josephine Sullivan, Marjory Carpenter, Olive 
Tempest, Flo Garner, Mabel Clifford, Violet Bellow, 
Marjory Battis, Blanche Thorpe, Evelyn Ayles, Florence 
Elliott, Messrs. Arthur Poole, Foreman and Fannan, K. 
Scott Barrie, Griffith Moss, ]. K. Birtwistle, Alex. South- 
cliffe, Bert Leverton, Henry Collins, Donaldson Troupe, 
Harry Gardner, and Harry Weldon. 

ESSRS. W. AND F. MELVILLE are to be con- 

gratulated upon their production of the fairy pan- 

tomime entitled ‘‘ Cinderella ’’ at the Lyceum Theatre. 
MisseJane Eyre, who plays Prince Paragon, has a fine 
voice, which she knows how to use to the best effect. 
Miss Iris Hoey depicts Cinderella as a fresh, charming 
little girl, who, it would be safe to say, every male thing 
in the audience fell in love with. As Dandini it would 


Music by J. 


be hard to firid an artiste more suited than Miss Simeta 
Marsden, and the Ugly Sisters as impersonated by Mr. 
K. Scott Barrie and Miss Florence Smithers were as 
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Month (continued) 


amusing as they were ugly. Miss Marjory Carpenter 
was the charming Spirit of the Slipper. Cinderella was 
divided into twelve scenes, many of which were triumphs 
of the scenic painters’ art. The whole pantomime was 
produced on a lavish scale and it will undoubtedly enjoy 
the long run it deserves. 


“‘Jack and the Beanstalk.” By Hickory Wood,- 
Frank Dix, and Arthur Collins. Music com- 
posed, selected and arranged by J. M. Glover 


Produced at Drury Lane Theatre on 26th December, 1910 


Misses Dolly Castles, Julia James, Maudie Thornton, 
Anita Edis, Hilda Playfair, Kitty Emson, Beta Emson, Miss 
Lovell, L. Graham, Jimmie James, Messrs. George Graves, 
Harry Randall, George Barrett, Barry Lupino, Johnny 
Danvers, Arthur Conquest, William Downes, Ernest Lang- 
ford, Bennett and Martell, Austin Melford, Will and joe 
Pinder, Mr. Clarke, E. Morgan, and Will Compo. 

NCE again Mr. Arthur Collins 

has scored a winner in this 

year’s pantomime. ‘‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk ’’ is a regular round of 
glittering dresses, tuneful songs, 
and brilliant dances. There is no- 
thing in the story of ‘‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk’’ to get excited 
about, and you would certainly fail 










[Foulsham & Banfreta 
Principal Boy and Girl,at Drury Lane 


Photo) 


to recognise it in the long series of scenes as presented 
at Drury Lane. The pantomime has not yet worked 
itself into an easy swing, and the principal comedians 
have not completed their parts. Mr. George Graves as 
Mrs. Halleybut is exceedingly droll, while I can pay no 
higher tribute to the performance of Mr. Harry Randall 
as Prince Spinach than to say it is Randallian. ™ Mr. 
Johnny Danvers as the King, suffering from gout, and 
“Mr. Arthur Conquest as the Cow, are inimitable. Miss 
Dolly Castles as Jack and Miss Julia James as Princess 
Dorothy are something more than ornaments in the 
production. It is impossible to deal individually with the 
many characters, and I can only say that “‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk ’’ bids fair to enjoy as much popularity as any 
of the pantomimes that have preceded it, if not more. 

I hear that the advance booking at Drury Lane is very 
satisfactory. Those who do-not want to be disappointed 
should lose no time in securing their seats as soon as 
possible. 
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Finchley A.D.S.—When amateurs tackle ‘‘ The Liars ”’ it 
generally happens that the play is badly weakened because of 
the difficulty of filling the part of Faulkner adequately. It 
is a very hard character to play convincingly. All the 
more pleasure then to record the fact that the Finchley 
Club’s excellent representation of the play was marked espe- 
cially by an exceedingiy good performance by Mr. Ralph Jen- 
kins of tltis clay-footed hero. He possesses a beautiful voice, 
which he used with the greatest effect in his scenes with Lady 
Jessica, played vivaciously by Miss Gladys Hamilton. Mr. 
W. Blake Odgers was the Deering, and gave his lines with 


intelligence. He was hardly crisp enough for so wordy a 
part, but scored heavily with the “ longest speech in the 
modern drama” in Act IV. Mr. Reginald Thornley was 


inimitable as Archie Coke, and he was ably helped by Mr. 
\. E. Roosejones as Freddie Tatton, in the lighter episodes. 
Miss Nesta Fisher and Miss Audrey Allen, as their respective 
wives, acted with considerable spirit. A very neat thumb- 
nail sketch of Mrs, Crespin was presented by Miss Ethel 
Jenkins, and Mr. Slocombe’s French waiter was most amus- 
ing. The play was produced by Mr. Harold Sutton, and he 
is to be especially complimented on the manner in which it was 
mounted, all four sets being really excellent. 

The Ilford Social Club in ‘‘ Florodora.’’ <A very fair all- 
round performance. Mr. A. C. Treby, as  Abercoed, 
and Miss Lily Davies, as Dolores, sang pleasingly, while 
Mr. F. G. Lloyd as Donegal and Miss Dora May as Angela 
both danced and acted charmingly. Lady Holyrood, in the 
person of Mrs. Noel’ Maudsley, made her points effectively. 
but she was hardly the part. Mr. Albert C. Farrant was 
rather patently funny as Tweedlepunch, but he could have 
been more certain and quicker on his lines, and he really might 
have spared us the purple nose. Gilfain is quite a good part, 
but Mr. Fred Buchannan hardly made the most of it. He 
gave one the impression that he was more anxious about his 
cues than the preservation of his se¢ret. The ‘ Tell me, 
pretty maiden’? number was capitally rendered, and the 
chorus, badly cramped for room, sang and moved with plenty 
of spirit. Mr. Walter Hersee produced the play, and~ Mr. 
Cuthbert Nunn conducted. 

Tenison D.S. in ‘‘ Lucky Miss Dean ” and ‘‘ Compromising 
Martha."* To be really satisfactory both these plays require 
treatment which this club was apparently unable to give them 
at the Cripplegate Theatre. In the curtain-raiser Miss Kath- 
leen Fearnhead alone stood out for an excellent piece of charac- 
ter acting on the part of the Neighbour. The main piece did 
not carry conviction, but Messrs. W. H. Charles and F. Smith 
deserve mention for their rendering of the two Chanevs, the 
latter taking up his part at very short notice. 
can and should do much better. 

North London O.D.S. in “ Are you a Mason? ’? When as 
club labels itself as “the premier organisation of its kind in 
London "'—vide programme—it invites the frankest criticism. 
To be candid, the representation of this amusing farce was 
quite unworthy of a club claiming such pride of place. Not 
that it was bad, but just ordinary. Three of the characters 
were good. Mr. Charles Dickenson as Charles Fisher was 
very funny as the imaginary daughter of Angeline, Mr. Frank 
Hunter as Hamiltoh Travers proved very much to the liking 
of the audience, and Miss Nelly Craig was charming in the 
thankless part of Eva. Some of the other characters were 
fair. Mr. Murray Short, probably labouring under the re- 
sponsibility of being the “ sole” producer, was altogether 
too obvious, while Mr. Douglas Hales’s Amos Bloodgood was 
lacking in the fruity humour so essential to the character. 
Mr. B. Hickman’s country accent was intermittent and, 


The Tenisonians 


. well did her best with Lottie. The remaining characters were 


geographically speaking, widely distributed. Miss Ada King 
and Miss Dorothy Clayton as Annie and Lulu looked very 
nice, which is all their parts demanded, and Miss Violet Has- 


hardly adequate. It would have improved matters if the 
play had been taken half as quickly again. "Tis an old failing 
of amateurs with farce. In conclusion it would be unfair to 
omit to say that the audience enjoved every bit of it. 

Wyndham D.C. in ‘‘ The Noble Lord.”’  Isn’t it good? 
Aren’t they clever? Such was my neighbour’s sole comment 
on the fall of each curtain. It certainly seemed to repre- 
sent the prevalent opinion of the audience. It was a capi- 
tally acted show such as we expect from one of the best 
London clubs. If there was a fault it was that the piece 
was taken too slowly. However witty the lines the play is 
still a farce, and as such should be rattled. The Wynd- 
hamites conceived it as comedy, and as a result the one 
character that struck a discordant note was that of Terence 
O’Hagan, cleverly played by Mr. Godfrey Washington in the 
legitimate farcical spirit. To an actor of Mr. Harold Squire’s 
ability the part of Lord Archibald presented no terrors. He 
aimed for solidity. He achieved it. Mr. Robert Baines, 
made up to resemble Mr. Weedon Grossmith, gave a first-rate 
imitation of that popular actor. But is this the ideal of the 
amateur? Mr. Herbert Bolingbroke’s Scotch minister had 
quite a respectable Scotch accent. Miss Kate Harris was 
very charming as the Lady Macrae, but for a wonder was 
somewhat lacking in animation, and she hardly imbued her 
scenes with enough comic spirit. Mrs. R. P. Brousson played 
the Marchioness of Middlesex, but scarcely realised this 
‘‘ grande dame ”’ part. For one thing, she was not too 
audible at the back of the stalls. To Miss Norah Gregory 
Jones as Lady Palmyra fell the acting honours of the even- 
ing. She was really delightful, and plaved the girl of twenty— 
er—two with admirable vim. 

Ingoldsby D.C. in ‘‘ Liberty Hall.”’ Jt is rather difficult 
to say anything fresh about this play. It is horribly old- 
fashioned and always scores. This representation was no 
exception, and was particularly notable for an excellent per- 
formance of Todman by Mr. J. H. Forbes. Here is an 
actor so naturally pathetic and with such unforced humour 
that one forgot he was acting. It was a triumph of charac- 
terisation. Owen is something of a prig, and Mr. Sydney 
Wallace's sententious methods rather accentuated this, other- 
wise he was capital. Another excellently played part was 
that of Pedrick the Solicitor, by Mr. Claude Harris. It was 
a genuine study. Blanche is such an unsympathetic person 
in the early stages of the play that she needs very careful 
handling. | Miss Grace Darby was too much the heroine of 
melodrama to be quite convincing, but her stronger scenes 
perhaps gained thereby. In these she was most effective. 
Miss Margaret Lymbery was an attractive little Amy, and 
Mr. Gerald Saffery, sufficiently colourless to justify Owen's 
heroics. Mr. Jack Harrison was a florid Briginshaw, and 
much to the liking of the audience. 

Chatterton D.C. in ‘‘ The Earth.’”? A brave experiment that 
one would like to write down as a complete success. But 
handle it ever so gently that were defects that call aloud for 
notice. First and foremost, that insufficiency of rehearsal 
leading inevitably to the prompter’s intervention. Sitting 
near to the stage, almost quivering with anxiety that the 
show) should achieve the success the venture deserved, it was 
heartbreaking to hear the continual muttering from the prompt 
corner, the incessant refreshing of each other’s lines by the 
players themselves. In one of the most dramatic moments 
of the play, that when Trevena gives the lie direct to Janion as 
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to his relations with Lady Killone, he hesitated, along came 
the prompt, and with it the immediate loss of the illusion 
it.is the actor’s object to attain. Oh, memory! Oh, memory! 
There are only three characters that matter, but among the 
minor parts mention must be made of Mr. Peter S. Bruff’s 
Roger. Morrish, stamped with distinction, and Mr. Harry H. 
Pearse, in the caricature rather than character of Michael 
Dickson.. He was breezily Irish. To, Mr. Frederick J. 
Lawson was entrusted the part of Sir Felix Janion, and if 
he was hardly weighty enough, he played most intelligently 
and consistently throughout. Mr. C. Wills Pearson was the 
Trevena. He looked, moved, and acted well, but remembered 
badly, and was so obtrusively a Londoner. The Countess of 
Killone is a difficult part, and requires a most gracious ex- 
ponent if the play is to be tackled by amateurs. Miss Mar- 
garet Hathaway in this was simply delightful. She might 
really have been the character. Divinely tall and most 
divinely fair, she adds to these physical attributes a pleasant 
voice and an intelligent appreciation of the histrionic art. 
Hats off to Miss Hathaway for a supremely satisfying 
performance! She even forgot her lines with charm. 
Nihil sine labore. Take it to heart! 


Old Strandians D.C. in ‘‘ Jedbury, Junior.”” A performance 
that deserved a better audience than it had at the Cripplegate 
Theatre. Mr. F. P. Davies played Jedbury, Junior, and a 
shade more vivacity would have helped him tremendously; 
none the less he was capital, and had a charming Dora in 
Miss Marion Chilley to spur him on. Miss Chilley was par- 
ticularly bright and acted very cleverly. Mr. S. Ellacote was 
a typical young solicitor, and Miss Burkett as Nelly vivaciously 
completed the quartette of lovers. Mr. P. C. Dhonau, who 
produced the play, was good as Jedbury, Senior, as was his 
wife, played by Miss Maud Robertson. It was a pleasure 
to hear Miss Betty Adams. as Mrs. Glibb, her voice was so 
clear and she played so surely, while Mr. H. Dwver managed 
to make Glibb almost a possible character, instead of the half- 
witted person he is generally drawn. In addition, he was 
quite word perfect. Messrs. B. Cameron and C. S. Averill 
were good as Whimper and Job. Mr. H. Wilson played 
Simpson. He was rather weak, but [ understand was suffer- 
ing from influenza; under such circumstances it is difficult 
to be villainous. 

Nondescript Players in ‘‘’The Girl Behind the Counter.”’ 
It would be unfair to criticise this performance at Stanley Hall, 
for I was unfortunately only able to witness the last act, and 
it made-me wonder if it is worth while to go to the tremendous 
trouble involved in producing a musical_play when the mate- 
rial is so feeble. Amateurs are really asking for trouble when 
they experiment with such fare as this. ‘To me it was sur- 
prising that the Nondescripts came through as they did, for 
there were one or two excellent individual performances, 
notably that of Mr. Herbert Strudwick as General Willoughby, 
and Mr. Jack Lewis as Monsieur Duval. ‘The former as the 
accepted type of musical comedy generals was most amusing, 
and Mr. Jack Lewis was not only consistently French but 
danced with Gallic vigour. Miss Ada Collingwood, as Ninette, 
ably abetted him in this, The dancing, indeed, was 
quite the feature of the show. Miss Gladys Groom gave us 
a very beautiful pas seul, and pirouetted most gracefully. Mr. 
Wilfred Brookes and Mrs. Holroyd Martelli cleverly danced 
through a capital little duet, and Mr. G. C. Wade and Miss 
Jessie Collingwood supplied yet another duet, in which a rather 
uncertain go-cart was quite the feature. Miss Beatrice Stevens 
as Winnie was most attractive and sang pleasingly, and Mr. 
Shirley Price was a picturesque hero. His voice, however, 
Was not equal to his appearance. Mr. Vivian Bond played 
the waiter with dry humour. The chorus were distinctly alert, 
and were a credit to Mr. Hugh. Hutchins, the producer, and 
Mr. Sydney Herbert, the musical conductor. 


St. Peter’s D.C. in ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho.”’ A good example 
of what can be achieved by strenuous rehearsal. The play 
went with a snap from start to finish, and minor blemishes 
were forgotten in the contemplation of a.performance that 
reached a very high level indeed. Mr. Fred Heppenstall pre- 
sented the Fighting Jack side of Frobisher’s character most 
convincingly, and the big speech was splendidly rendered. To 
be critical he erred in giving only this aspect of the part. There 
is a strain of tenderness, of geniality, of ironic humour in the 
man that should not be slurred, affording as it does a relief to 
the sombre strength of Frobisher the trumpeter. Such moods 


are obviously not outside this actor’s range of expression, and 
had they been employed would have materially strengthened 
a very sound piece of playing. Mr. W. L. Furrell was the 
most delightful, good-humoured, ingenuous lump of a Hankey 
Bannister imaginable. He could not have been bettered, and 
Mr. Harold Heppenstall, with the real old man’s wheeze in 
his voice and an excellent sense of character, was a live Earl 
of Steventon. Dallas is a most ungrateful part, but Mr. Harold 
Golding managed to make it effective, if a trifle melodramatic, 
while Mr. R. H. Spooner rolled out Hannaford’s epigrams with 
a due regard for their point. Miss Katie Golding gave a 
very intelligent reading of the part of Lady Alathea, Miss 
Sadie Walton made a most sympathetic character of Lady 
Westerby, and Miss Lily Nesbit was a dainty and alluring little 
Lady Lucy, affording every excuse for Hankey’s infatuation, 
Miss Mornington, the Duchess of Skye, and Lady Parchester 
were played witha distinctive air by Miss Deighton, Miss Elsie 
Merritt and Mrs. Norman Grundy. The best show of the 
month, 


Southend Operatic Society in ‘‘ San Toy.’’ With all the 


‘ swing and abandon of a professional crowd the principals and 


it a, 
Fat 
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Miss Jean Taylor, Mr. Reg. Sharland, Miss Lilian Best, Mr. Fred 
Whisstock and Mrs. Gerald Wray 


chorus scored an easy win at the Empire Theatre, and the 
mounting and dresses in no way disturbed the illusion that it 
was a No. 1 Company at work. The heartiest congratulations 
to the producer, Mr. George Taylor, and to the musical con- 
ductor, Mr. Charles Bonnett. First place must be accorded to 
Mrs. Gerald Wray as Dudley. Her dancing is a joy to watch, 
and she made the most of her opportunities, giving a very 
finished performance. The San ‘Toy of Miss Lilian Best was 
very sweet indeed, and she had splendid support in her duets 
from Mr. Reginald Sharland, who played and sang Bobby with 
all his accustomed charm. Mr. Fred Whisstock unfortunately 
did not content himself with the very excellent lines of Li, but 
introduced some quite unnecessary political gags, otherwise 
his performance was good and exceedingly humorous. Mr. 
Cook as Yen How made all his points, and was sufficiently 
ponderous. Quite a sound piece of work was that of Mr. 
Arthur Wheeler as the amorous Emperor, and as Tucker and 
Poppy Mr. Charles Lumb and Miss Jean Taylor made the 
most of their parts, but we were sorry not to hear more of 
this lady’s delightful singing voice. Mr. Phil Taylor as Fo 
Hop was duly dramatic, and very funny indeed was the Sir 
Bingo Preston of Mr. Fred Klein. Encore! 
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The Cripplegate Club in ‘‘‘lhe Boatswain’s Mate”? and 
‘* Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace.’”’ The first piece was capitally 
played by Miss Mary Henderson, Mr. Emil Hardy, and Mr. 
Albert Farrant, the latter being especially good as George 
Benn. ‘‘ Mrs. Gorringe ”’ went, as it usually does, extremely 
well, and if the laughter was more conspicuous than the tears 
that is not to say that the serious *‘ merchants ”’ were at fault. 
Mr. Ernest Borrow as Mowbray was excellent, and played the 
strong scenes most effectively, while Mr. Milford Cottam was 
a particularly good Colonel Jardine. Mr. W. Stewart Pye 
neatly dodged the difficulties of David's character by playing 
him as a villain of melodrama, and incidentally made it rather 
difficult for Isabel, not an easy part at any time, played quite 
charmingly by Miss Lilian Cooper. Mrs. Gorringe fitted Miss 
Gladys Hamilton like a glove, although her hysterical outburst 
could have been better worked, and Miss Dora Gregory played 
Mrs, Jardine with all the art that so experienced an actress 
can command. She was inclined, however, to forget that 
Mrs. Jardine passes for a lady. A touch of the aristocrat 
would have improved the character. Jernigan was played 
most incisively by Mr. Frank Saunders. 

The Stock Exchange in ‘* An Artist’s Model.’’ This society 
is very fortunate in possessing so beautiful a lady as Miss 
Zelinda Davies to play the part of Adéle the Model. Miss 
Davies sang, played, and looked the part, so what more do 
vou want? Well, perhaps a little stronger Rudolph Blair 
for a lover. A very excellent study was that of Mr. Frank 
Mead as Thamesmead. There was the most bewitching little 
Daisy Vane imaginable in the person of Miss Dorothy 
Sturgess, and every male in the audience must have envied 
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sary. I only hope Her Grace enjoyed herself as much as I 
did. John Worthing was: played most easily by Mr. Charles 
Davidson, and Miss Worth Daffern gave a very: sound per- 
formance as the supercilious Gwendolen. The two really fat 
parts of the play, Algy and Cecily, were in the safest possible 
hands. Mr. Percy Petch just rollicked through the Bun- 
buryist, and Miss Monica Thorne, the picture of charm, played 
Cecily in a demure fashion that gripped our susceptible young 
heart. The ‘ personal’’ direction of Mr. Edgar Skeet must 
be accounted a great success. 

Crystal Palace District Athenzum in ‘‘ Peter’s Mother.’” A 
very charming representation of this very unsophisticated play. 
To Mrs. Osborne Grout must be accorded high praise as Lady 
Mary. It is a character that requires charm and sincerity in 
its treatment. Mrs. Grout gave it both. Mr. J. Seton Reid 
was the Peter, and a very amiable and selfish young cub he 
was. Mr. Horace Whitaker possesses a charming personality 


_ and voice, which enabled him to get through the somewhat 


didactic John Crewys with distinction. A most admirable 
piece of acting was that of Mr. Alfred J. Beck as Sir Timothy. 
It was absolutely convincing. Mr. Eric Lodge made a most 
urbane Canon Birch, Miss May Litchfield and Mrs. Henry 
Dorman were delightfully objectionable as the two sisters, 
and Sara was played with vivacity and freshness by Mrs. 
Norman Eastwood. The Blundell of Mr. Walter Herbage, 
otherwise capital, hardly suggested the Doctor’s passion for 
Lady Mary. The play was produced under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Phillips. 

Taplow Grammar School in ‘‘ Richelieu.’’ The boys of this 
delightfully-placed school had evidently taken Richelieu’s dictum 
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Mr. Walter Leveaux his opportunities as Algy. Mr. Alfred 
Abrahams is a very agile dancer, and the audience emulated 
Oliver Twist in its desire for more. Mr. Godwin Lobb was 
delightfully quaint as Smoggins, and had the time of his life 
with the dear little school girls. Mr. Basil West produced, 
and the musical part was under the direction of Mr. Harry 
Dunaway. 

Anomalies D.C. in “ When We Were Twenty-one.”’ No, 
Mr. Leonard; emphatically no! As a loveable old man or a 
character comedian we welcome you; as a Dick Carewe 
kind of individual, never. I am convinced you were filling a 
breach not essaying the part, and I am not going to take 
advantage of your good nature by criticising your performance. 
Mr. Fred Green was exceedingly ‘good in parts as The Imp, 
Mr. R. Daw excellent as Waddles, Mr. J. Nettleford soldierly 
as Miles, and Mr. G. W. Townesend, with a most unbecoming 
fence round his face, sufficiently Hibernian as Terence, livened 
the first act gratefully. Mr. Vivian Bond and Mr. W. A. 
Fiddaman were very good indeed in the small parts of Hughie 
Helmont and Wallis Brundal. Miss Edith Gore conceived the 
Firefly as a cockney vulgarian, and on these lines rlaved the 
part effectively enough, but the method rather taxed one’s 
imagination for an,excuse for the Imp’s infatuation. Miss 
Maud Stanley, sorely handicapped, was not at her best as 
Phyllis, and Miss Ethel Cock contributed a neat sketch of 
Babette. Certainly as a show it was not up to the standard 
of excellence the club has set up. 

The Edward Terry D.C. in “ The Importance of Being 
Earnest." Criticism is stifled by the announcement on the 
programme that the Duchess of Norfolk intended to honour 
the club’s next performance with her presence. Really such 
guarantee as to the excellence of the show was quite unneces- 
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Exeter Amateurs in ‘‘ Florodora” 


|Chandle+ 


as to there being no such word as fail in the lexicon of 
youth very much to heart, and under the direction of their 
principal, Mr. Wyndham Smith, they attacked this pseudo- 
poetical play with infinite gusto and wonderful success. Per- 
sonally it was a most interesting evening, and from that I 
conclude the feelings of the mothers and fathers, the sisters 
and the aunts must have been overflowing as they watched 
the young hopefuls strutting the mimic stage, plotting and 
counterplotting, fighting, loving, and moralising. The play 
had undergone a judicious pruning, which was all to the good, 
and the individual performances were extremely praiseworthy. 
To be sure, the boys had their Head giving a dignified picture 
of King Louis and Mrs. Wyndham Smith lending infinite charm 
and picturesqueness to the part of Julie, but even without this 
excellent support the show would have been good. Richelieu was 
played: by H. Fuller, and though it is the worst compliment 
one can pay to an actor, yet one must marvel at his retentive 
memory, the more so when we consider the intelligent con- 
ception shown of the lines. Exceptional, too, was the Mauprat 
of C. Reis and Baradas of R. Hutchings. T. Aston as Huguet, 
W. Messer as Francois, C. Gittens as Orleans, and W. Rayne 
as Joseph completed the chief characters, and all were good, 
while special mention must be made of G. Milner, who gave the 
few lines as Second Secretary with pleasing distinctness. 

Exeter Amateurs in ‘‘ Florodora.”” Eight excellent per- 
formances were given at the Theatre Royal to record houses. 
Dolores had an impersonator in Mrs. Rendel much above the 
ordinary amateur, and Miss Stratford as Angela was particu- 
larly good. Mr. W. C. Richards, as Tweedlepunch, and Mr. 
F, J. ©. Hunter, as Abercoed, were excellent. The chorus was 
good, and the whole show reflected infinite credit on Mr. 
Gerald Luke, the producer. 
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Entre Nous 


A CONFIDENTIAL TALK TO READERS 


OMPARATIVELY few members of the, reading 
public realise that even a cheaply-produced publica- 
tion could not be sold at its selling price if there 
were no advertisers in its pages. You can understand, 
then, how much more necessary are advertisements in 
PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY 


such a_ publication as THE 


ILLUSTRATED. 


On the face of it, therefore, it would appear that the 
readers and the advertisers are of equal value to the 
publishers; but it is not so. The publication depends 
entirely on its readers—and for this reason: Advertisers 
may be induced to advertise in one issue of a publication, 
but they will only continue to advertise at the readers’ 
requests. Your requests are your purchases as the result 


of their advertisements. 


In order to secure advertisements we must, therefore, 
justify you—our readers—in purchasing from our adver- 
tisers, and to do that we do all that is humanly possible 
to guarantee that no advertisements of an unsatisfactory 
order ever appear in THE PLAYGOER AND Society ILLus- 
TRATED; we do our utmost to secure you against catch- 
penny sharpers preying on the public. 


We ask you, therefore, to treat our advertising pages 
seriously, and when a purchase or an inquiry is made 
through our pages it will help us very much if you will 
kindly inform the advertiser of that fact. 


Please remember that when an advertiser spends money 


on an advertisement he treats that advertisement as a 


newly-opened shop. That shop must justify its existence 


” 


‘* Busy 


” 


or it will be closed. shops of a high order 


make a fine street; ‘‘ busy ’’ advertisements mean a fine 


publication. The more a street earns in rents, the more 
can be spent in the improvement of its buildings; the 
more advertisements—the shops in our pages—earn for 
their occupiers, the more we can afford to do for our 


publication. 


We do our best to secure only good “ tenants ’’ for our 


advertising pages; you—our readers—form the com- 
munity round those pages. Will you do your part to 


help keep those ‘‘ shops’’ open and thus improve the 


publication in which they are placed? 

Each month we shall tell you something more of the 
business side of publishing, and we hope thus to cement 
a closer friendship between you, our advertisers, and THE 


| PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED. 


| 
| 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER. 


For all particulars regarding Advertising Rates and 
Positions, apply to the Advertisement Manager, PLay- 
GOER AND Society ILCusTRATED, 12 Regent Street, S.W. 
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“INCONSTANT GEORGE” 


Adapted from the French of ROBERT DE FLERS and ARMAND CAILLAVET by GLADYS UNGER 
Produced at the PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE on Ist October, 1910 

















[Foulsham & Banfield 


Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY as Georges Bullia 
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‘“‘Inconstant George” 






The Story of the Play, by ‘“‘H. V. M.” 


O breathe the proper atmosphere of the story we 

: must take a trip to that delightful land of the 

tourist, Brittany. But not to the picturesque little 
Brittany villages, where the sabots of the peasants clat- 
ter along the cobbled streets, but to St. Lunaire, a shel- 
tered watering-place, where the decrees of Dame 
Fashion are as rigidly observed as in Paris. 

The opening scene takes place in the beautiful draw- 
ing-room of Lucien de Versannes’ villa. Beyond the 
cool, unlighted, balcony is the sea, with the distant light- 
house keeping guard over the gently tumbling waves 
singing their evening hymn to summer. 

It was Madame de Versannes’ birthday and Lucien had 
invited a few guests to spend the evening. There were 
the Baroness Stecke, Madame de Lamond, and Fernande 
Chantal, Lucien’s cousin, mutual friends and charming 
ladies all. Young Morand, too, was making himself 
agreeable. The conversation, which was more or less of 
a ‘‘ Society small talk ’’ brand, turned upon Morand’s 
coming visit to Paris, and this in turn led to a request 
from the Baroness to bring their popular friend, Georges 
Bullin, back with him. 

Georges was an interesting topic of conversation. The 
ladies discussed him; Lucien and Morand discussed him. 
Next they discussed Micheline, Lucien’s ward. She was 


the wild little child of Nature who had refused to dine 
Miche- 


with them, and they wondered where she was. 


line’s father had been a 
painter. He loved the sea 
and the birds and_ the 


flowers, and Micheline had 
inherited her love of the 
open-air from him, Lucien 
loved her as his own child. 
When she lived with Ver- 
sannes she had a way of 
upsetting them. She hated 
the formality of Society 
life. 

They had scarcely 
finished talking of her 
when she entered the room, 
just in time to hear that 
lernande was discharging her maid, because she took 
charge of her baby sister when her mother died. ‘* Will 
you give me the address of that maid? *’ she asked, to 
the surprise of all, ‘* because I'll take her.’’ 

When told by Fernande that she would not give her 
a reference, Micheline retorted, ‘‘ You have just given 
her a good one.’’ That was Micheline all over. 

Lucien was grieved at Micheline’s rudeness, and when 
they were left alone he quietly expostulated. The inter- 
view was brought to a close by the entry of the butler 
with a letter from Georges saying he was coming to see 
them. Now, Micheline had announced her intention of 
leaving them on the following day, but when she heard 
of the coming arrival of Georges Bullin she resolved to 
stay on.. She bounced out of the room to change her 
dress just as Georges arrived. 

Georges Bullin had a terrible time in Paris. He had 
taken refuge in flight from four women to whom he 
had been making love. He was such a good-hearted, 
simple sort of fellow that he couldn’t help saying nice 
things to every woman he met. There had been one love 
affair with a young married woman, another with the 
Princess of Andova, another with a beautiful American 
lady, and a fourth with Nelly Lobier of the halls, and the 
ladies all met at one time. Poor Georges didn’t know 
what to do, so caught the first train out of Paris, and 
here he was! On the way he sent four telegrams, each 
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with the same words, ‘‘ How you have misjudged me, 
my heart is broken. Farewell.’’ 

But Georges was determined to turn over a new leaf. 
On Lucien’s advice he leased a little villa at St. Lunaire, 
named *‘ Seaweed,’’ and Georges sat down to write to 
the landlord. When he had finished his letter he looked 
up to find Micheline in the room. 

She was glad to hear he had resolved to become a 
child of Nature, and he agreed to go fishing with her in 
the morning—** To see the sun rise at 10 a.m.,’’ as he 
put it. 

Once more Georges was left alone, but only for a 
moment. The butler ushered in Vivette Lambert, a 
music-hall artiste, who had been engaged by de Versannes 
to. entertain the company. In her Georges recognised 
an old friend. He kissed her, and almost before he knew 
it he arranged to call for her next morning at 10 a.m. 

To the surprise of both Fernande appeared. She was 
so sorry to interrupt, but Georges assured her that he 
was not flirting with Vivette. How could he, when she 
was in the house? Before very long he had arranged to 
meet her, too, at 10 o’clock the following morning. Next 
Odette de Versannes appeared on the scene and Georges, 
in his good nature, complimented her. Her grace, her 
beauty, her charm! Who could resist them? His wish 
to see her again was responded to with an appointment 
at 10 o’clock the following morning. 

Here was Georges, the 
fickle, weak Georges, 
booked up with four ap- 
pointments at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, at different 
places ! 

While Georges was 
figuring it all out Micheline 
came in again to remind 
him of his appointment in 
the morning. He told her 
he was busy, and her 
fiery show of temper re- 
sulted in Georges leaving 
her, greatly annoyed. 

Micheline burst into tears 
and it was left for her guardian to come in and comfort 
her. Confiding in him, she told him that she fell in 
love with a young man at a race meeting, who looked at 
his boots when the others were being funny and witty. 

It was like a cab accident. Georges was the man. 
Lucien smiled, for he knew it all the time. 

The company returned and the butler brought in two 
telegrams for Georges. ‘‘ How cruel you are, my dear! ”’ 
read Georges. That was from the married woman in 
Paris. ‘‘ You make me tired, my dear,’’ ran the second 
one. That was from the American! 

Fernande and Vivette reminded him of his appoint- 
ments in the morning and Georges was just about to 
leave when a third telegram arrived for him, ‘‘ You are 
a pig, my dear.’’ ‘‘ That’s from the Princess,’’ said 
Lucien. 
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Then we take a jump over ten days and land in 
Georges Bullin’s beautiful bedroom in his villa, ‘‘ Sea- 
weed.’’ It was three o’clock in the morning when 
Georges came in. He was in evening dress and in excel- 
lent spirits. Laughing as he entered he stopped sud- 
denly, to find Vivette on his bed. She reminded him 
that he had asked her to supper. He had forgotten the 
invitation. She had arrived, and finding his own supper 
ready for him had eaten it herself. She was naturally 


annoyed with Georges, and more so when he told her 
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The Story of the Play (continued) 


he was radiantly happy, that he was devoted to two 
women-—neither of whom was she! Vivette objected to 
being made a fool of, and lifting a valuable vase from 
the mantelshelf, she smashed it to atoms and went out. 

Poor Georges was bewildered. He couldn’t under- 
stand it at all. He undressed, put on a suit of mauve 
pyjamas, took a sleeping draught, and got into bed. 
Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Georges 
sprang out of bed and opened it. The visitor was Lucien 
de Versannes. Lucien had just come back from Paris, 
and in spite of the hour had called in to have a chat with 
Georges. Georges got back to bed. He was recounting 
his political experiences at Paris as Georges was drop- 
ping off to sleep. The he changed the subject and said 
calmly to Georges, ‘‘ You are making love to my wife! ’* 
Georges jumped out of bed. Lucien reassured him and 
persuaded him to get back again. He did so. Lucien 
said that he wanted some notepaper and in looking 
through a desk that Georges had given his wife, he dis- 
covered his letters to her. They were silly and the spel- 
ling was bad, but they were amusing. Lucien continued, 
‘“You are also making love to my cousin Fernande! ”’ 
Georges jumped out of bed again. Lucien once more 
persuaded him to get back. He did so. 

Continuing his search, Lucien explained, he had gone 
into his cousin’s room. There he discovered a similar 
desk and another packet of letters. 

During the conversation Georges jumped out of bed 


and back again several times while Lucien sat at his side . 


on a chair. 

Then a terrible thing happened to Georges. He was 
asked by Lucien to decide whom he would marry—the 
wife or the cousin. Lucien gave him an option for a 
day. He will, if Georges wishes it, let his wife divorce 
him, leaving her free for Georges, or Georges may marry 
Fernande. f 

Poor Georges was very worried. He couldn’t make 
out -whether Lucien was making a noble sacrifice or play- 
ing him a low trick. But there it was. Lucien said he 
knew whom Georges would choose and gave him a sealed 
envelope, which he made Georges promise not to open 
until he had made his choice. It contained the name of 
the woman Georges would marry. With that he left him 
alone to his thoughts, and as he went he threw open the 
windows to let in the early morning air. 

There was no peace for Georges that night. At the 
window Micheline appeared. She had climbed up a 
ladder and stood before him ready to go crabbing, with 
her legs bare and her hair flowing over her shoulders. 
Georges would not go crabbing and she taunted him. 
She had watched him flirting with Odette and Fernande. 
Georges denied this, and she said she was glad— because 
of a ‘* young friend of hers 
from the country’’ who 
loved him. He told her he 
could never make love 
to a girl who had 
never been made love 
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to before. Micheline was furious and confessed that 
she was the young friend—she loved him. Georges was 
astonished. She was annoyed, and smashed his other 
vase as she stormed out of the room. 





Lucien, Odette, Morand and Fernande arrived at 
Georges’ villa the next evening, to call for him as 
arranged on their way to the Casino. But Georges 
hadn’t come back and the butler didn’t know where he 
was. They were all very anxious, because they had 
noticed how strange and perplexed he had been when they 
saw him during the day. 

Then Georges arrived. He wore a hat that was too 
small and a coat that was too large and explained that he 
had taken the wrong ones from the Casino. Lucien sent 
the ladies on with Morand to the Casino while he chatted 
with Georges. Naturally he wanted to know whether 
Georges had made his decision. Georges explained that 
he had done nothing of the sort; in fact, he was more 
in a quandary than ever. He really could not make up 
his mind. The talk turned on Micheline. What a bright 
and free little thing she was! Georges was most enthu- 
siastic as he went to dress, and, Lucien was left alone. 

Presently his gardener, Giraud, arrived with.a note for 
Lucien from Micheline. In this she told him that she 
was leaving for Granville to-morrow. Giraud said she 
had sent him for a cab, and he followed her. She went 
first to a draper’s shop and then to a stationer’s. Lucien 
told him he had done right in following her and dismissed 
him. 

Georges returned dressed for the Casino, but found 
Lucien in a worried, nervous condition. He explained 
that he could not accompany Georges ‘as he had just 
received news that had upset him, and telling Georges to 
go on alone, he left for his own house, with the intention 
of following Micheline in the morning. 

Once more Georges was dumfounded; he couldn’t 
make things out. When he was endeavouring to do so, 
the bell rang, and Fernande entered the room. She had 
slipped away from the Casino to show him a letter she 
had received from Micheline, in which that wild and im- 
pulsive little girl said she was just starting for Granville, 
but before leaving she wished to tell her that Georges was 
madly in love with Odette. Georges had just succeeded 
in calming Fernande, when Odette entered the room, 
also with a letter from Micheline, telling her that Georges 
was madly in love with Fernande. Georges told her it 
was a circular, and was endeavouring to creep from the 
room, when Vivette arrived. Vivette was snubbed by 
the two ladies, who left her alone with Georges. Vivette 
explained she had just come back to say how sorry she 
was for smashing his vase, and she told him that she 
recognised the symptoms of his approaching marriage. 
With that she left him for the Casino. 

Georges’ misery was added to by the entrance of 
Micheline, who said that she got out of the train before it 
went off. Georges was furious with her for writing the 
letters. She said she wanted to save him. She, tod, had 
-had a love affair with a man. His name was Bernard 
Shaw! Georges was indignant on hearing this and 
Micheline admitted that her story was 
untrue. She wanted him to think of 
her as a woman who had been made 
love to before, and with that she sank 
on the sofa and fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion. Then Georges knew that 
he loved her, and he made up his 
mind. Opening Lucien’s letter, he 
found it contained Micheline’s name. 

Carefully placing a wrap over her 
shoulders and Lucien’s letter in her 
hand, he murmured, “ Little Miche- 
line, I love you! ”’ 
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The Arrival of “ Inconstant George” 



































The Entrance of Vivette (Miss 


HitpDA Moore) and her 
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Georges and Vivette discuss old 





Georges: 


Vivette: 


“| was just twenty then.’ 


‘*1'm still just twenty.’ 
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Micheline: “I'm sure you buy groups 
of little children and kittens "’ 





Micheline reads from her sketch-book 
‘** He has barely enough head to catch 
cold in’ ' 
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Lucien de Versannes (Mr. C. AUBREY SMITH): ‘* Then you're seriously in love? How did it happen? "' 


Micheline : ‘* Like a cab accident! *’ 
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Opening of Act II. 


Georges Bullin’s Bedroom 
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Vivetie arrives, at Georges s invitation 


know 


you 


to supper. 


vited me 


He is not in, and she eats his supper. 


When Georges arrives, Vivette says" ‘‘Do you 


to supper 


Georges replies 


‘* Do you know you've eaten my sup Der ?”"’ 


On hearing that Georges is in love 


with two other women, she leaves the room after smashing a valuable vase. 
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Opening of Act II. 


Georges Bullin’s Bedroom 
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at Georges s invitation, to supper. He is not in, and she eats his supper. When Georges arrives, Vivette says: *‘Do you 


supper Georges replies: ‘‘ Do you know you've eaten my supver?'’ On hearing that Georges is in love 


with two other women, she leaves the room after smashing a valuable vase. 
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Micheline calls at 4.30 a.m. to go Fishing 








Micheline: *' | came'to fetch you to go fishing.’ 


bhotos; 


Georges 





Micheline: ‘*‘ You are afraid of being compromised, 
my poor chee-ild.’’ 
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‘* There is in me an angel who has no influence at all, and a devil who does whatever he likes.’’ 
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Opening of Act III. 


Georges arrives in someone else’s hat and coat 





Photos] 
Odette (Miss LYDIA BILBROOKE) : ‘‘ What's the matter with your hat ?"’ 
Fernande: ‘‘ Who's coat is that? "’ 
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Georges : ‘‘ I took_the wrong things at the club—I don't know where my head is.’ 
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Micheline calls at 4.30 a.m. to go Fishing 








Micheline: ‘' 1 came'to fetch you to go fishing.’ Micheline: ‘‘ You are afraid of being compromised, 
; my poor chee-ild.’’ 
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Georges: ‘ There is in me an angel who has no influence at all, and a devil who does whatever he likes."’ 
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Opening of Act III. 


Georges arrives in someone else’s hat and coat 


Odette (Miss LYDIA BILBROOKE) : ‘‘ What's the matter with your hat ?"’ 
Fernande : ** Who's coat is that? "’ 
Georges : ‘‘ I took_the wrong things at the club—I don't know where my head is.’ 
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it will all 





Don't worrv, old man ; 


come out straight.’’ 


Vivette: ** 
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** Don't trouble to call on me again.”’ 
‘* I was about to tell you the same thing.”’ 
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ay Georges: ‘‘ A child can wear a veil 
% Micheline: ‘' Not with spots like that 


Micheline’s Hats 


It's a suspicious veil; the girl who sold it me'guaranteed it was.”’ 
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Georges gently throws Micheline’s cloak over her shoulders and places Lucien’s letter in her hand 
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Mr. Charles Hawtrey 


A TEMPERAMENTAL COMEDIAN 


S an actor Charles Hawtrey has a remarkably 
curious temperament. By temperament I am not 
referring to what is generally known as_ the 
artistic,’’ which is merely used as a convenient cloak 
for covering all sorts of unconventional extravagances. 
No, I mean the real temperament indestructible so long 
as life lasts. It may be disci- 

plined by long years of practised 
self-control, but always lies dor- 

mant, a mighty sleeping giant 

ready to wake and burst its bonds 

p at any moment. This is_ the 
temperament which — seriously 
threatens every young artist, 
either whirling him towards bril- 
liant success or dire failure. 
Fortunately the peculiar 
elusive certain uncer- 
tainty of Charles Haw- 
trey’s temperament spell 
genius, so this acter, at 
all events, was able to 
give it full sway. Now 
let us consider the result 
achieved. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey as a true come- 
dian with just that spark 
of pathos stands unrival- 
led, while he is admit- 
tedly the most polished 

In ‘* Lord and Lady Algy” stage liar this century 

has ever known. Recol- 
lect his Horace Parker in ‘* A Message from Mars,’’ and 
a something rises in your throat. Well, it soon disappears 
under the cheery influence of ‘‘ Dear Old Charlie,’’ ** Jack 
Straw,’’ ** Lord Algy,’’ and ‘** The Naked Truth.’’ To the 
latter he is still constant in ‘* Inconstant George ’’ at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, even although only covered with 
pyjamas. How does he secure these effects? You imagine 
by being absolutely natural. Why that would be Dear 
old Charlie; no, this must be the truth, 
so I'll let you into a secret. By the 
supreme art’of appearing to be natural. 
Another charm about his stage appear- 
ances is the delightful impression he 
gives of being quite surprised to find 
himself acting at all. Merely a sort of 
passing phase. The crowded theatre was 
echoing with laughter and applause 
when just before Christmas | walked 
round to Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s re- 
tiring room and soon had the pleasure 
of a chat with the popular actor. 

‘* How I became an actor? Sounds 
like a title,’? he remarked with a smile. 
‘* Simply a matter of choice, for to tell 
the truth, my people really intended 
me for the Army; however, luckily I 
fixed on the Stage, or I might have 
been on the Retired List by this time. 
After dabbling in private theatricals 
for a few years | joined Edgar Bruce 
at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
in Tottenham Street, which Sir Squire 

In “‘ Jack Straw” and Lady Bancroft had _ recently 

vacated. I remained under his man- 
agement nearly two years, and then followed a spell of bad 
luck, for you can’t call four weeks’ engagement out of a 
whole year anything else. It was then, for the first and 
only time in my life, I thought of throwing up the Stage 
but I didn’t. You see I was young then and had not 
quite realised the tremendous ups-and-downs in_ the 
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theatrical world. Shortly afterwards Von Moser’s * Der 
Bibliothekar ’ came into my possession, and after reading 
the work the thought occurred to me that it contained the 
germs of a rattling farcical comedy. That comedy became 
‘The Private Secretary.’ Although popularly supposed 
to have been produced at the Prince’s, now called the 
Prince of Wales's, this is not the case, for it was first 
played for three nights at Cam- 
bridge towards the end of 1883, 
and did not set foot in London 
until the following year. Origin- 
ally written in four acts, I quickly 
altered it to three, and to-day, 
twenty-six years afterwards, it is 
practically the same so far as 
general construction goes. A 
moment ago I mentioned what a 
lottery this profession is. Why, 
four weeks after we opened with 
‘The Private Secretary ’ business 
was so bad that up went. the 
notice. Then the box oflice re- 
ceipts made a jump, the danger 
was soon past, and we played to 
packed houses for close on two 
years. I hardly like to think what 
a financial catastrophe it would 
have been had the notice gone up 
a week earlier. My _ favourite 
characters ? Lord Algy, Jack 
Straw, Horace Parker, the Rev. 
James Spalding, and always the 
one I’m playing. Rather; I took the part of the Rev. 
James, but Sir Herbert Tree created it first in London, 
and a marvellously fine impersonation he gave. Yes, | 
enjoyed the entirely different atmosphere in ‘A Message 
from Mars.’ It was a lucky piece for me from a money 
point of view, but unlucky from a physical, for during the 
run I dislocated my shoulder and sprained my ankle. I 
had, unfortunately, to take this play off in the zenith of its 
success as I was under con- 
tract to produce ‘ A Man from 
Blankley’s.’ By the way, | 
know numerous of my friends 
in front think I just have to 
saunter on and sort of walk 
through a part. Far from it. 
My work is studied quite as 
minutely as that in a huge 
Shakespearean spectacular 
production ; each gesture given 
its correct value, each position 
as carefully marked out, and 
each sentence receiving its 
proper intonation.’”’ 

‘* Yes, like all other actor- 
managers, I receive numerous 
plays from would-be = dra- 
matists. Difficulty in selec- 
tion? Not at first. Say | 
receive a hundred. It is a 
simple enough matter to dis- 
pose of probably ninety-five 
per cent. Then comes the 
real difficulty, for the five re- In“ The Private Secretary ” 
maining probably have all 
equally forcible reasons for production. Then often it’s 
a question of leaving the whole matter in the hands of the 
gods. Up till now I have had no reason to quarrel with 
the gods.”’ 





In “ The Message from 
Mars” 


This is just the sort of quiet, casual remark one would 
expect from an actor-manager like Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
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About the Principals 


MR. FRANK CURZON 


R. FRANK CURZON is one of the many men at 

the top of the theatrical tree who commenced his 
stage career as an amateur actor. To those who main- 
tain that the legitimate stage draws grudgingly from the 
ranks of the amateur clubs, the amateur aspirant can 
generally silence his critics with the remark, ‘* What 
about Frank Curzon?” 

When Mr. Curzon left school he had no intention of 
adopting the stage as a profession. He entered his 
father’s office, and there received an excellent business 
training. He employed his evenings in dabbling in 
amateur productions, and he soon made up his mind that 
there was money for him in that direction if followed 
along broad business and common-sense lines. 

During a recent interview with Mr. Curzon we 
touched upon this subject. He confessed to having 
‘* managed to secure a compe- 
tence—just enough to prevent 
me from applying for an old- 
age pension if I live long 
enough.”’ 

He became a manager on his 
own account, taking round a 
company of his own, after play- 
ing all sorts of parts in Ben- 
son's and other companies. 
Time passed rather mono- 
tonously till at last an oppor- 
tunity came. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey and he produced, 
under their joint management, 

\ Message from Mars,’’ at 
the Avenue Theatre, since re- 
built and rechristened the Play- 
house. The result surpassed 
their wildest expectations. The 
piece ran for eighteen months to 
big business, and there is now 
hardly anyone wh» takes an in- 
terest in the stage who has not 
seen ‘' A Message from Mars.”’ 

Then came a clever business 
stroke on Mr. Curzon’s part. 
Ihe rents of theatres, in the 
West End of London, even in 
those days, were fairly high, 
though not so prohibitive as 
they are to-day. Mr. Curzon 
foresaw the impending rise in 
their value and secured the 


leases of several. At one time he was controlling the 
old Strand, the Prince of Wales, Comedy, Criterion, 
\Wyndham’s and the Playhouse. It is not generally 


known that the latter is still in Mr. Curzon’s hands, 
Mr. Cyril Maude being his lessee. 

‘These speculations turned out all right,’ said Mr. 
Curzon, 

Mr. Curzon holds the opinion that the British public 
will support any show that is really first-class of its 
kind. To judge from his own successes he certainly 
ought to know! It is interesting to look back over Mr, 
Curzon’s career since he came to London. There is 
scarcely another manager who can show such a record. 
There were ‘‘ The Message from Mars,’’  ‘* When 
Knights Were Bold,’’ ‘‘A Chinese Honeymoon,” 
‘“Miss Hook of Holland,’’ ‘‘ An Englishman's Home,”’ 
‘King of Cadonia,’’ ‘‘ The Balkan Princess,’’ ** No- 
body’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘ Inconstant George '’—these are 
a few of the plays either produced by him alone or in 
collaboration. 

When | tried to get from Mr. Frank Curzon the golden 





Mr. Frank Curzon 


(From a drawing by Lauri de Frece) 


secret of his success he was unable to help me. ‘‘ I can 
hardly tell,’’ he replied, when | asked him how he 
managed to select so many successful plays. ‘‘I do 
not claim to be «able to tell, from reading a_ piece, 
whether it’s a winner, but I do claim to be able to 
select the losers, and other managers have been kind 
enough to verify my judgment! ” 

And there’s a good deal in that. 


MR. C. AUBREY SMITH 


‘ any reference to the success of ‘* Inconstant 
George,’’ one could hardly pass over the name of 
C. Aubrey Smith. As Lucien de Versannes he has once 
more shown his worderful grasp of the character por- 
trayed. It would take more space than | have at dis- 
posal to give anything like a history of this well-known 
actor's career. Since the time he left Cambridge with 
a tremendous reputation as a 
sportsman and an athlete; since 
his name became familiar as a 
cricketer for the Sussex, county 
team, the M.C.C. and English 
teams in South Africa, play- 
goers have been accustomed to 
his manly bearing and excellent 
acting on the London stage. 
They remember him with plea- 
sure as the curate in ‘* The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,”’ 
and as Aubrey Tanqueray, 
when playing leading parts 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
Mr. Aubrey Smith was respon- 
sible for much of the success of 
‘* The Light that Failed,’’ when 
that pathetic little play was put 
on at the Lyric eight years ago. 
The casts of ‘‘ The Walls of 
Jericho,’’ ‘‘ The Morals_ of 
Marcus,’’ ‘‘Votes for Women,’’ 
and other well-known plays 
were enriched by the work of 
Mr. C. Aubrey Smith. In 
America he repeated his suc- 
cess, returning to the Play- 
house in 1908 to appear as 
Thesiger in ‘‘ The Flag Lieu- 
tenant."’ In November of the 
same year he played Adrian 
White, K.C:; in Tne 
Builders,’’ when that play was 
produced at the Criterion. 

He is, of course, fond of cricket, though golf claims 
some of the time he devotes to recreation. He is fond of 
painting and can bring a critical eve to bear upon the 
work of the artist, while among lovers of music he is one 
of the most ardent. To him we owe the tuneful airs to 
which Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballads ’’ have 
been set and sung. 

In the work of the Actors’ Orphanage, of which he was 
the Honorary Treasurer, he is deeply interested, and 
unremitting in his efforts on behalf of that deserving 
charity. 

Mr. Aubrey Smith is a member of several clubs, and 
among their members and his numerous friends he is as 
popular as he is among that vast army of intelligent 
playgoers who recognise good work on the stage. 


dul Wig 
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The Beaux and the Dandies. By CLare JerroLtp. (Stanley Through the Chrysalis. By FF. FF. Momrrésor. (John 
aul & Co., 16s.) Murray, 6s.) 
N spite of the authoress’s stalwart defence of Dandyism, IKE many another wise paper, The Playgoer pays little 


there is probably no passage in this book which will arouse attention to an author's publicity when recommending a 
more enthusiasm in the strong-minded reader (by which, of — book. -It is so tired of writers who live on a reputation which 
course, are meant people like you and me) than the story of | no one knows how they ever earned! It prefers novelists 
Colonel Sebright. From the windows of the Guards’ Club who, without being world-famous, produce works that count ; 
this fine old fire-eater would watch Brummell and his cronies works like Through the Chrysalis, ; 
sitting in the bow-window of White’s, and say, ‘‘ Damn those Yo read this book is equally a pleasure and a tonic. Its 
fellows; they are upstarts, and fit only for the society of | theme is the favourite text of novelists who aspire to great- 
tailors !”’ ness—that you can’t do anything you’re ashamed of without 

Still, if one feels a certain virtuous satisfaction in despis- having to pay for it. Some authors would make such a 
ing Beaux and Dandies, one feels theme hopelessly boring. Miss F. F. 
scarcely less satisfaction in reading 
about them. Such is human nature; 
it sets no value on butterflies, and yet 
loves to see them flitting about ! 

One or two of the Exquisites, of 
course, did some real good in the world. 
Beau Nash, for instance, made Bath. 
Beau Brummell brought cleanliness 
into fashion. Count D’Orsay, the last 
of the line, proved himself a first-rate 
portrait-painter. Indeed, his picture of 
Wellington won from the Iron Duke the 
compliment, ‘‘At last I have been 
painted like a gentleman! I will never 
sit to anyone else.” 

Perhaps, however, Lord Hervey did 
most of all the Beaux for humanity. 
He inspired Pope's masterpiece of in- 
vective—the lines beginning : 


Montrésor makes it irresistibly in. 
teresting. 

Sir Hubert Redstone is a_ fine 
but stern old gentleman who 
showed harshness when he might have 
shown merey to a prodigal son. ‘* Ba- 
bette '’ is a needy young girl who poses 
as the prodigal’s daughter for the sake 
of being received into her repentant 
‘* grandfather's’? luxurious home. 
Jethro Cole is a respectable and highly 
successful business man who was once 
a drunkard, and when a drunkard was 
a bruie to his wife--who turns out to 
be ** Babette’s '’ dead mother! Frank 
Graham is a weak-kneed suitor who 
pretends to love ** Babette,’? and re- 
nounces her at the first shadow cast 
upon her reputation. ‘They all have 
cause to be ashamed. Miss Montrésor 
sees that they all pay for it. 

Siegfried Durnham on the other hand 
goes through the story with a clear 
consciencé, He is about the only happy 
person in it. 


” 


** Let Sporus tremble 
** What! that thing of silk ? 
Sporus! that mere white curd of 
ass’s milk? ”’ 
Continuing : 
** Yet let me flap this bug with gilded 
wings, 


Thi inted child of di 2 The Ponk, and Other Perpetrations. 
” punto . _ of dirt that stinks Photo by (G. C. Beresford, London By H. HotMes-TAarn. Illustrated 
and stings. . 


Me. Helmes-Tera by Fryniwyp ‘TENNYSON JESSE. 
And ending with the household line : 


(Rebman, 2s. 6d.) 
“Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.’ 





HAT is a Ponk? Mr. Holmes-Tarn tells you it one of 
Almost alone among the Dandies Lord Alvanley seems to his earliest perpetrations : 

have been a thoroughly good fellow. Kindly, ‘‘ bonhomous,’’. 
and loyal to his friends, he probably came as near being a 
gentleman as was possible for a friend of George IV. He was, “Yes, yes,’ you say. ‘‘ But what is it? What's it for?” 
too, one of the wags of all time. Once he and ferkeley Mr. Holmes-Tarn tells you that also : 
Craven were driving together when some accident happened 
to the carriage. Craven got out, intending to thrash the foot- 
man, but seeing him to be an old fellow desisted, saying, 
“Your age protects you.”’ Alvanley ran up t6 the postillion 
with the same intention, but seeing before him a big, athletic It either slaughters or drives away nightmares—Miss Fryni- 
young man, turned from him with a laugh, saying, ‘‘ Your wyd Jesse shows you a picture of it doing so—and is useful 


‘© A Ponk is a necessity in any decent house.” 


**Close by the head of every bed, where nightmares oft are 
hatched, 
Fast to the leg, or else a peg, a Ponk should be attached.” 


youth protects you!” in various other ways! 

It cannot be pretended that all the anecdotes in Miss But be careful of your Ponk, for it is like your first wife— 
Jerrold’s book are new, but then how can anecdotes about — if you lose it, you will never get another ! 
people who lived before our grandfathers were born be new ? Children of all ages are the only critics qualified to judge 
Miss Jerrold has produced a bright, readable history of Dandy- nonsense rhymes, so we leave it to them to decide the exact 
dom: from its birth after the Restoration to its death after merits of ‘* The Ponk.’’ We have an idea that their de- 
D’Orsay, and doubtless that was all she desired to do. cision will not be unfavourable. 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


William Harrison 
ELuIs. 


Ainsworth and His 
(John Lane, two. vols., 32s.) 


Friends. By S. M. 


OMEONE recently suggested it was pointless bringing out 
Ja life of Harrison Ainsworth at this time of day because his 
writings were as dead as himself. Some people love exaggera- 
tion. Some people also find it easier to write than think. 

Suppose Jack Sheppard, Rookwood, The Lancashire Witches, 
and the rest of the Ainsworth romances, were all books of the 
past. Are we then to refuse to read about a man who was a 
member of the most brilliant ‘ set’’ of the last century; 
who counted Scott, Lamb, Campbell, Coleridge, Thackeray, 
Hood, Moore, and Leigh Hunt as scarcely a fifth of his famous 
friends; who met and had dealings, either professional or 
social, with almost every literary or artistic celebrity from 
George Cruikshank to ‘*‘ Ouida ’’; who actually introduced the 
originals of the Cheeryble brothers to Charles Dickens? If 
Harrison Ainsworth had never written a line of permanent 
value, Mr. S. M. Ellis would still be justified in saying in his 
preface, ‘‘ No apology is needed for a biography of Ainsworth, 
belated though it be.” 

Rather an apology is needed for its being so belated. It is 
twenty-eight years since the death of “ the greatest axe-and- 
neck-romancer of our time,’’ as Punch called him, and yet 
this is the first full record of his life that has been published. 

It would be interesting to ask those gentlemen, who talk of 
Ainsworth as a_ spent 
force, what was the exaci 
date of Turpin’s famous 
ride to York. Ten to one 
they would start looking 
up encyclopxdias, etc., to 
find out. When they had 
finished, it would be an 
opportune time to refer 
them to page 237 of Mr. 
Ellis’s first volume, and 
explain that Turpin’s ride 
lived in the imagination 
of Ainsworth, and has 
lived ever since in the 
imagination of all the in- 
habitants along the Great 
North Road—so much so 
that you are still shown 
the actual ale-tankard out 
of which a _ fictitious 
Turpin refreshed a_ fic- 
titious Black Bess, and 
the five-barred | toll-gate 
over which he leapt her! 

And yet Rookwood is 
the forgotten work of a forgotten novelist ! 

Both as regards text, printing, binding, and illustrations, 
William Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends is worthy of 
“The Bodley Head.’’ There is a silly remark on page 120, 
Vol. I., but we mustn’t gird at that. -We all say silly things 
occasionally! This is Mr. Ellis’s contribution to the common 
store : 

** It is permissible and pleasant to imagine that in these early 
London days Ainsworth and Dickens, then, of course, quite 
unknown to each other, may have met and passed in the 
crowded streets.”’ 

It is equally permissible and pleasant to imagine that in 
these later London days all sorts of people quite unknown to 
each other may have met and passed in the crowded streets ! 


A Chateau in Brittany. 
& Co., 10s. 6d.) 


By Mary J. Atkinson. (Stanley Paul 


ISS MARY J. ATKINSON dearly loves a long word, 

and dearly she sometimes pays for it. Here is one of 
her opening sentences. It has something to do with unloading 
a ship: 

**The piled ejecta of the disembowelled hold stand reared 
in an opaque rampart landward, leaving, as consolation prize, 
the skyey watery monotony of the opposite expanse, which 
enforced contemplation has rendered superfluous.’’ 

One sometimes hears of ‘ scare headlines.’’ Surely the 
above, from a prospective reader’s point of view, is a scare 
paragraph ! 


” 
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St. Brienc~Sabot Market 


(Reproduced from “ A, Chateau in Brittany,’’ by kind permission of 
Messrs. STantey Paut & Co.) 


Still, if you can brave it—and a few others like it—you will 
find as Miss Atkinson warms to her work she more or less 
descends from her stilts, and becomes readable. She has 
always something to say, which is a virtue in a writer, and 
she evidently keeps her eyes open when on the jaunt, which 
is a virtue in anybody. The result in the present instance is 
four hundred large pages of interesting details about the 
Bretons, their habits, their traditions, their history, their 
religion—their everything. Only one real grudge, beyond her 
long words, have we against the authoress, and that is for 
saying on page 55 that France ‘‘ has produced the woman who 
may be considered the finest of her kind.’’ In spite of all Miss 
Atkinson’s admirable arguments, we still cling fondly—very 
fondly—to the sentiment of the old music-hall song : : 


‘The finest girls in all the world 
Are British to the core! ”’ 


Across the Gulf. 


By Newton V. Stewart. 
Co., 6s.) 


(Stanley Paul & 


sc 


OVE either finds equality or makes it,’? quotes Mr. 
Stewart on his title-page. To this add, ‘‘ So does Grit! 
and you have the plot of Across the Gulf. 

Lady Katharine Temple is not a snob, but at first sight she 
seems rather like it. She is an aristocrat by birth, an aristo- 
crat by breeding, and an aristocrat by brain. She has no 
positive contempt for her 


inferiors, but—well, 
knowing that they are 
her inferiors, how can 


she be expected to treat 
them as her equals? ‘I 
do not care to know any 
but cultured people,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ because life is not 


long enough to waste 
over those who have 
nothing in common with 


” 


us.’’ Her position is that 
of every man or woman 
of refined and lofty 
ideals. She meets so 
few people in any station 
of life who do not grate 
on her that she has to be 
exclusive whether she 
likes it or not. 

To storm this strong- 
hold of Innate Superiority 
the Fates send a self- 
made ironmaster. He is 
nicknamed ‘‘ The Man of 
Iron,’’ and in love as in everything else he lives up to his 
masterful nickname. 


Sanctuary, and Other Poems. By R. G. T. 
(Elkin Mathews, 5s.) 


CoveENTRY. 


UGBY football is about the last thing one would asso- 

ciate with pure poetry, but in the case of Mr. R,. G. T. 
Coventry one has no option. He is both an old Oxford 
Blue and the author of Sanctuary. 

The title is not meant to be a description of the book, 
but it is. This impressive little work is indeed a sanctuary 
for the weary soul that is fond of poetry—a sort of chapel 
where it may listen to Peace, Piety, and Sweetness singing 
in the choir. 

Religion with Mr. Coventry is ‘“‘ the singing-sign that 
makes his song-tree flower.’’ He chants the glories of 
Beauty and Love as only a true poet can chant them, but 
Religion is his highest inspiration. It is of that pure, rare 
kind that even Doubters must admire. Poor indeed would 
be the Atheist or Agnostic who could bring himself to scoff 
at Sanctuary! 

Technically there are two or three small points worth 
raising about Mr. Coventry’s work. One is his fondness for 
disappointing the ear. To swing off in a style that leads 
one to expect a certain kind of metre, and then suddenly 
veer into another rhythm altogether is a common device 
among poets, but it is questionable whether the gain in 
originality compensates for the loss of “ flow.’’ Likewise 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


to place similar sets of rhymes side by side (as “lips,” 
**tips,”’ beside ‘‘leaps,’’ “ deeps,’’) does not make for 
*‘music.’’ Nor is the reader to be blamed if the difficult 
metre of Redintegratio Amoris hinders him from appreciating 
its real sweetness. The author is probably the only person 
who can say for certain how the rhythm should run. 


Still, to point out small flaws seems like carping, and . 


that is the worst of all critical sins. Let us do Mr. Coventry 
justice. Let us congratulate him on singing always effec- 
tively, but never ‘‘ for effect’’—on possessing a Muse who, 
like his own heroine in Youth and Youth, disdains all 
artificial aids, and is 


. ‘* Dressed 
With that simplicity which is the test 
Of beauty.’’! 


Master and Maid. By Mrs. L. Atten Harker. (John 
Murray, 6s.) : 


HE Maid was the daugh- 
ter of the Master’s best 
friend, and he had been a sort 
of uncle to her for nineteen 
years; which was just the 
number of years she had be2n 
in the world. She thought 
him a darling, and he thought 
her a dear, so their ‘‘ relation- 
ship ’? was mutually satisfac- 
tory. It was, however, not 
quite so satisfactory to the 
Master that while ‘he sat at 
dessert with three of his pre- 
fects in B House, Hamchester 
College, the Maid should sud- 
denly enter and inform him, 
in her irresponsible Irish 
manner, that she had come to 
stay with him for the few 
months that her father was to 
be away shooting in India. 
There was indeed as much 
_ consternation about it as satis- 
faction to a prim and proper 
bachelor like Mr. Tony 
Bevan ! 

Mr. Tony Bevan is not to 
be a bachelor for very long 
when the story ends! Certain 
of his colleagues and pupils at 
Hamchester College are feel- 
ing very envious, and a young 
country squire with eight thou- 
sand a year is even more “ dis- 
gruntled ’’! 


Empire of the World. By 
C. J. Curcuirre Hyne. 
(Everett & Co., 6s.) Photo] 


Mrs. Gertie De S. Wentworth-James 


OME time ago we had 

occasion to remark that 
whenever a novelist made his hero steal the earth, or otherwise 
get humanity under his thumb, he always seemed to represent 
him as playing the bully in a manner befitting his high position. 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne must be instanced as an exception. His 
hero gets the world to acknowledge him as its Emperor, and—~— 
well, he leaves it at that. Once he has rammed the information 
home that no power on earth can stop his New Force from 
destroying anything built of iron at any distance and at any 
time he likes, he is content to enforce peace throughout the 
world and then retire into obscurity. Beyond an accidental re- 
adjustment of the stock markets, whereby his Mexican mines, 
which were formerly ‘‘ white elephants,’’ become saleable 
property, it is hard to see where he comes in on the deal at all. 
Still, that’s his affair, not the reader’s ! 

Empire of the World is among the best of the all-conquering 
stories so far published. The plot is as plausible, the New 
Force as curious, and the love-element as interesting as one 
expects a practised writer like Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne to 
make them. 





House of Torment. By C. Rancer-Guit. (Greening & Co., 
6s.) 


I F horrors and indelicate situations are in your line, you will 
find it hard to improve upon House of Torment. There are 
two excellent examples of the latter, and we forget how many of 
the former. The ‘situations ’’ are supplied by King Philip II. 
of Spain and England, while ‘ Mary, nicknamed B '’—as 
Gwennie Mars would say—and the Spanish Inquisition are the 
chief agents for the ‘‘ horrors.”’ 


The Lesson, By GertTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. (Everett & 
Co., 6s.) 


oy 


HE lesson to be learnt from this * story of love, of 

Bohemia, and of human philosophy,”’ is that Mrs. Went- 
worth-James is one of our cleverest writers. She makes you 
laugh, glow, or melt whenever 
she wants; she keeps you 
always itching to reach the 
next chapter; and she manipu- 
lates the plot so deftly you 
never guess until the end that 
her happy comedy is a 
tragedy ! 

Her latest book is a long 
way ahead.of her previous 
one, though that was striking 
enough. White Wisdom, how- 
ever, Was over-smart at times, 
whereas The Lesson always 
just ‘* hits it.’ 

Mrs. Wentworth-James is 
much kinder to her own sex 
than she is to ours. Her 
heroine, Odette Clancy, 
charms you right away, and 
both Mrs. St. Hellier, the 
sentimental widow, and Lilian 
Neville, the kind-hearted 
Bohemian, have points of at- 
traction; but the only man in 
the story who deserves to be 
called a man is a bit of a prig, 
and the other male characters 
consist. of a shady colonel, a 
‘* pink -and-cheery doctor,’’ 
and a couple of artistic cynics. 

Why a “posing, affected, 
clean-shaven, cultured, gentle- 
manly, insincere person’”’ 
should be a type that appeals 
almost irresistibly to women is 
to the masculine mind a per- 
petual poser. That he does, 
however, one has only to keep 
one’s eyes open to see. Mrs. 
Wentworth-James knows it, 
(Elliott € Fry and in George Evill she has 

described the brand to perfec- 

tion. He was experienced! 

The first thing he did after 
getting into the taxi with the sentimental widow was to take 
off his opera-hat—and his glasses ! 

There seems to be a tendency among up-to-date fovelists to 
revive the old-fashioned theory that motherhood is a glory rather 
than a nuisance. We are glad to see that this is part of ‘* The 
Lesson *’! 


The Boy’s Book of Sports, Pastimes, Hobbies, and Amuse- 
ments. By E. Keste Cuatterton. (Stanley Paul & Co., 
5s.) 

T may be questioned whether a boy or anyone else ever learnt 
to do anything by reading about it; but it cannot be ques- 

tioned that the average boy likes reading about his favourite 
‘* sports, pastimes, hobbies, and amusements,’’ almost as much 
as talking about them. So give him Mr. Chatterton’s book by 
all means. And if after a day or two you find him flying about 
in an aeroplane like the young gentleman on the cover, you have 
only to drop us a line and we shall at once apologise for saying 
that The Boy’s Book is more entertaining than ar 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY = 


N a brochure entitled * Hints on Drawing for Process 

Reproduction,’’ published by Mr,  Lechertier, — that 

interesting artist-colourman whose’ shop was _§ for 

many years a landmark in Regent Street, and who is 
now in the comparative retirement of Jermyn Street, I find 
an expression which 
carries me back many 
years: to the time when 
“process " was first 
‘coming in,’ and when 
it was thought that the 
artist should adapt him- 
self to the limitations 
of this new method of re- 
production rather than 
that ** process should 
adapt itself to the require- 
ments of the draughts- 
man, It is this topsv- 
turvy way of looking at 
the matter that makes the 
author, Mr. Charles J. 
Vine, make the fruitful 
remark which has arres- 
ted my attention. ‘ It is 
very necessary that. the 
draughtsman should have 
some knowledge of the 
Various processes by 
which his work is repro- 
duced, so that he be able 
to determine whether a 
drawing meets the re- 
quirements of certain pro- 
cesses or not.’* This, by 
the by, was. written 
fifteen vears ago, and 
much flake-white has 
been squeezed out of tin 
tubes since then. It is 
none the less rank heresy, 
for it is the business of the 
artist to draw, and of the 
editor or publisher to 
know the best means of 
reproducing the drawing, 
and for the reproducer to 
do the rest. 


It would be impossible 
to narrate here the story 
of process evolution until 
it has arrived at its 
modern culmination in the 
three-colour block . a 
method of reproducing 


** Miranda.” 


drawings and paintings made in colour which is just now. be- 
“inning to be mod rately tolerable. ‘The average of successful 
reproductions by this process is still astonishingly low, but. so 
“reat has been the public demand of late years for ‘ colour 
books *’ that some meritorious progress has been made. 1 still 
think that in almost everv case you have to shut the eve of 
inemory against the original before the colour reproduction will 
ive even transient pleasure, and such lifeless stuff as the 
** Masterpieces in Colour ”’ so prolifically produced by various 





firms of publishers at home and abroad has no place whatever in 
the world of art and but a passing place in the world of com- 
inerce. The majority of these weird plates have no resemblance 
—beyond outline—to their originals, and had far better to have 
never been born. This exploiting of fine works of other people’s 
art for the purpose of 
swelling the dividends of a 
colour-printing company 
is an indecent misuse of 
opportunity. In this way 
1 ask for a consideration 
of Mr. Vine’s ingenuous 
proposition that the artist 
should have the process- 
man in his eye when com- 
mitting his great thoughts 
to paper. In other words, 
Mr. Rembrandt should 
think of Messrs. The Slow 
Produce Co. when paint- 
ing and drawing—which 
is obviously great non- 
sense, 


That there are plenty of 
honest ways of repro- 
ducing work in colour, 
such a plate as that pro- 
duced by Mr. Cotter 
Webb, and_ reproduced 
here in black and white, 
amply testifies. He did 
not ask George Rom- 
ney—largely because it 
was a matter of dates, 
maybe—to draw this de- 
lightfully fresh and “‘ ele- 
gant ’’ sketch ‘* for repro- 
duction.’’ He came face 
to face with the sponta- 
neity, the dexterity, the 
saneness and the direct 
masterfulness of the pic- 
ture, and he meant to re- 
produce it. It was for 
him to find out the best 
method to employ to get 
the best result; not for 
him to ask the immortal 
artist—and | think the 
reputation of George 
Romney has come to stay 
—to. produce a drawing 
After Hoppner which ‘ meets the re- 


Engraved ia Mezzotint and Printed in Colour by J. CoTTER WEBB. quirements of certain pro- 


cesses or not.’’ And this, 
perchance, is all the difference between ** process ’’ reproduction 
at so much a square inch and the colour interpretation of an 
oil painting into an entirely new medium capable of a certain 
amount of fairly allied repetition. This printing of mezzotints 
in colour happened, as I have said before in these pages, by 
necessity—the necessity of disguise, that is. The soft copper of 
your mezzotint plate, before the day of steel-facing, wore under 
the mangle—the upper and the nether steel roller, that is—which 
squeezed the fat colour of the monochrome ink out of the hand- 
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worked plate. The designing printer then took to touching in 
the weaknesses, and the last false step in dissimulation produced 
a result purely accidentally but absolutely beautiful in itself 
which, when developed, gave us the XVIIIth century colour 
prints which are such joyous possessions when they are really 
good. Apparently, once again, Necessity was the mother of 
Invention and Art hung upon the footsteps of Faith. 

I suppose that in order to avoid the suspicion of ** log-rolling *’ 
1 ought not to say that this plate in colour of ‘*‘ Miranda ”’ is 
published by Mr. W. M. Power, of Victoria Street; but when 
I see good work it is my habit to say so, and let the tongue of 
the envious go hang. So, in a sense, it may be thought that I do 
not appreciate the many excellences of this book of Mr. Vine’s 
which V had intended to consider. My point, so far, has been 
that it is rather nonsensical to ask the artist to consider his 
ways rather than demand of the reproducer that he shall adapt 
his means. Reproducers have adapted themselves in rare 
instances, but the majority of them are mere drawing 
murderers. There is my old acquaintance, Mr. Dawson, for 


the Daily Mirror. These fit the halfpenny public's taste to that 
nicety which they immediately mistake for genius—except that 
there is real genius in giving other people what they think they 
want and not at all that which, in one’s conceit, we think they 
ought to want. There is nothing showy about Mr. Haselden, 
no art or artifice; just bad drawing and great fun. It is much 
the same with Mr. F. C. Gould—lI believe a grateful Radical 
party has knighted him-—-who draws horribly and yet * gets 
there *’ every time, 

But to return to my book and my * It would seem 
to me that Mr. Vine suggests that a pen-and-ink drawing should 
first of all be drawn in pencil, which, on the whole, is not a bad 
idea, because the pen-and-ink line remains for the reproducer, 
whereas the pencil line can easily disappear. This seems to me 
a quite understandable and logical ‘‘ hint.’’ The whole secret 
of drawing for ‘* process ’’—or for anything else—is direct- 
ness, firmness, definition and certainty, 


‘ as 
process. 


The black-and-white artist’ is, of course, the man to be 





Old Hammersmith. 


instance. He is, I believe, the last surviving user of the 
‘* swelled gelatine process ’’—to which I find Mr. Vine refers 
almost with affection. Certainly there is no process for repro- 
ducing pencil drawings at all comparable to it, although the 
wrongly-economical publisher is frightened to death at its tost 
about ninepence as to twopence, I believe! But the results are 
such that a six-shilling book might with propriety be raised to 
a guinea book, and everybody the better for it. 


Illustration takes the eye so readily nowadays and is so in- 
creasingly an educator, consciously or sub-consciously, that I] 
make no apology for this excursion into the realm of process 
reproduction which has rendered the modern daily illustrated 
paper not only possible but a common-place. Just as the level- 
headed man finds out the trains which pendulum him from his 
suburban stable to his collar, so it is something of my business 
to give some idea of how the pictures which he consumes on his 
journey are manufactured. I refer, for example, to the crudely 
drawn but most delightful and mirth-provoking common- 
places in compartments, tabloid witticisms, by Mr. Haselden of 


An Original E:ching by FRANK BRANGWYN. 


preperly nurtured and cultured. By the very nature of his 
calling he has so many more potentialities for evil than the 
mere picture painter. He, so to speak, goes forth into the world, 
and can help or harm art. It is because of this that | have 
often reluctantly felt that such men as Gould and Haselden are 
a serious menace. They are, both of them, such shocking 
draughtsmen. Neither has ever mastered the rudiments of the 
craft side of the form of art-expression which he has adopted. 
From this fact the public comes to imagine that art does not 
matter, that the fun of the thing is the thing, and very great 
harm is done to the national standard of taste. Of course, the 
inexorable wheels of the chariot of Time grind into the mud 
all this time-serving and time-evading stuff in art, but we are 
face to face with a picture epoch. The reason why the picture 
has ousted the printed description is not far to seek, Everybody 
nowadays is looking for short cuts—to wealth, to entertainment, 
to brain relief, to, in fact, forgetfulness. So it really does not 
much matter to any of them how the thing they look at for a 
halfpenny in the morning is obtained any more than they 
inquire into the name and pedigree of the cow from whom 
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ihey get their half-pennyworth (?) of milk for their morning 
meal. 


1 am a little bit tired of the whole thing—the total imper- 
viousness of the British nation (excluding Scotland, that is) to 
any art appeal. It’s a barbarous race and it is most difficult 
to gauge its taste. Here, whilst I am on the subject of black 
and white, | would recall that at the recently closed exhibition 
of the works of Frank Brangwyn at the Fine Art Society, it 
seemed to me that the public purchased the water-colours of 
this artist in preference to his etchings. Which demonstrates 
how extremely insular and conservative is this country. Abroad, 
where art enters into the daily life of the people, Frank 
Brangwyn is admired as an etcher first and as a decorator ; but, 
| think, not at all as a painter of easel pictures. In the recently 
published book on ‘‘ Frank Brangwyn and His Work,”’ from 
which I have, by the courteous permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., reproduced an etching and a paint- 
ing, the author, Mr. Walter Shaw-Sparrow, endeavours quite 
needlessly, it appears to me, to justify the large size of Frank 


means used for covering it.’’ It seems to me that the large 
etching is totally wrong in idea. All attempts to overstep 
the limits insisted upon by ‘the finest possible point”’ are 
inartistic and tend to reveal the paucity of the means used, 
instead of concealing the same. One other of Whistler’s 
‘** Propositions ’’ is that the huge plate is an offence—its under- 
taking an unbecoming display of determination and ignorance 

its accomplishment a triumph of unthinking earnestness and 
uncontrolled energy—endowments of the “ duffer.”’ = Mr. 
Shaw-Sparrow tries to bolster up his untenable position by 
the ex parte statement, without a shadow of argument in it, 
that small etchings should be put in cabinets or in portfolios, 
while large prints by Piranesi, by Legros, by Brangwyn have 
a scale and a size that fit them for mural decoration. As if 
this fatuous pronunciamento were not sufficient, Mr. Shaw- 
Sparrow proceeds to tell us that large etchings are ‘‘ less costly 
than good paintings of equal size, and they look quite well in 
the dim winter light of big towns.’’ Was ever such twaddle 
talked! I might as well tell my public that German shoddy is 
less expensive for a piece of equal size than cloth of gold; and, 





Queen Elizabeth Going Aboard the Golden Hind 
From the Panel at Lloyd’s Register, by FRANK BRANGWYN. 


Brangwyn's etchings: ‘“‘It would not be possible for a 
Brangwyn temperament to find adequate self-interpretation by 
any other aims and technical methods, yet his etchings still 
continue to provoke surprise and controversy, as if onlookers 
do not mind when they fail to penetrate into the inner essence 
and the life of these arts that they wish to understand.” * It 
is impossible to mix Brangwyns with Whistlers, Hadens, 
Bones, or any of the hufbler English etchings likely to be 
found in a house where painter-etchers’ work is appreciated 
at all: the difference of scale is too great, the adjustment of 
focus too exhausting to the eye ’’—this from the pen of another 
critic; and again this astounding piece of special pleading from 
Mr. Shaw-Sparrow : ** The Hoboken Etching Club had invited 
him (Whistler) to enter a competition and to do a big plate 
measuring not less than 2 feet by 3 feet. If the committee of 
that club had been well acquainted with Whistler’s etched 
work they would have remembered that even in little prints 
of the Thames his effect was often scattered, wanting the grasp 
of hand that produces firm structure and good design.” 


This is a charge which | am well assured Mr. Shaw-Sparrow 
will find it most difficult to prove, just as he appears to find it 
extremely difficult to understand Whistler’s ‘* other views ’ 
expressed in his **‘ Gentle Art of Making Enemies.”’ Mr. Shaw- 
Sparrow, however, will find this in that precious book : ‘* The 
space to be covered should always be in proper relation to the 


I presume, we are to turn the large etchings with their faces 
to the walls so soon as the dim winter light of big towns (sic ) 
gives place to the light of the spring sun. 

In following the author's vagaries I have a little lost sight of 
Frank Brangwyn and his art, and for once I quite follow Mr. 
Shaw-Sparrow when, in a rare burst of eloquence, he says that 
‘* the manliness of Frank Brangwyn is a singular thing—more 
impulsive, more vehement, than that of any other artist in the 
whole range of our British schools. Compare him with 
Reynolds, with Raeburn, with Constable, with James Ward, 
whose manliness cannot be denied, and you will find that they 
have not the instantaneous nerve-force that vibrates through 
the best Brangwyn pictures and etchings.’’ I grant the manli- 
ness, I accept the vehemence, and admit the impulsiveness and 
instantaneous nerve-force, but I cannot place him before either 
Raeburn or Constable, and certainly not—for any of these 
specially cited qualities—before J. M. W. Turner! 


thas hey 
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‘*Inconstant George ” 


nised as the greatest actor of the century, in his 

early days, no doubt, his success was mainly due 
to the perfect staging of his plays, for however good an 
actor or the company may be it is necessary to carry the 
imagination of the audience to the period and so enlist 


a sympathetic feeling, for to enjoy a play one must enter | 


not only into the plot, but its surroundings. Now in 
the piece ‘‘ Inconstant George ’’ it is a remarkable fact 
that Mr. Charles Hawtrey not only has one of the finest 
companies, but has staged his play with an idea of carry- 
ing his audience with the story. The furniture and 
scenic decorations were entrusted to Messrs. Fryers, 
Ltd., of 6 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W., and 
it is certainly a compliment to them that the staging has 
been universally remarked upon, for in every scene there 
is a reality and an absence of the frequent mistake that 
the furniture is so often overlooked. Fryers, being 
specialists in antique and modern furniture, were selected, 
as they work on a reputation to carry out schemes of 
style or period and personally supervise every order; 
consequently their advice can be relied upon, and it is 
only necessary to visit their galleries to judge what 
specialists they are, and though their taste in staging 
‘* Inconstant George ’’ is an achievement, it is nothing 
in comparison to the name they have made in furnishing 
and decorating many of the finest houses in London and 
the country. Their speciality is colour, and by constant 
study of harmony they have introduced certain colours 
which hitherto have never been employed in furnishing. 
The staging in the first act is remarkable, the black 


HOUGH the late Sir Henry Irving was recog- | 


carpet was a bold idea, but the scheme of colour and | 


furnishing is so perfectly worked out that it has brought 
forth universal admiration. 





Grimsby Sale of Work 


Owing to lack of space last month we were unable to 
mention the names of all the firms who kindly responded 
to our request for samples of their goods for the sale of work 
at Grimsby in which we were interested. 

The following firms came forward with donations : 

Armour & Co., Ltd., always generous in the cause of charity, 
kindly sent a case of their special Best Beef 


beverage, | 


‘* Vigoral,’’ which being an extract from the very finest meat ° 
is most nourishing and lacks that unpleasant salty taste so | 


frequent in extracts. Their shaving soap and toilet soaps are 
in great demand, and were a great help to the Bazaar. 

Messrs. Keen, Robinson.—A generous gift of their patent 
Barley. It is not, perhaps, generally known that barley-water 
is so nutritious that it is not only prescribed for young children, 


but is served at many of the best gentlemen's clubs in London | 


as a morning drink. Their patent Groats also contain the 
greatest amount of nutriment. 


Messrs. Brand & Co., so well known for their Beef Essences 
and preserved provisions, which are recommended by the most 
eminent doctors in consequence of their perfection, a quantity 
of Beef Broth, Beef Tea, and A1 Sauces. 

Messrs. J. C. Vickery.—Mr. Vickery, of 179-183 Regent 
Street, noted for his novelties for presents and up-to-date 
inventions in the way of compact bags for motorists, choice 
bijouterie, etc., a selection of fancy blotters, photo-frames, 
calendars, penwipers, etc. Visitors to London should note his 
address. 

Cantrell and Cochrane.—Several dozen of their celebrated 
ginger ale, which, as a teetotal drink, excels all others, for it is 


not only refreshing, but invigorating, consequently has gained | 


a world-wide reputation and is known as ‘‘ An Easy First ”’ in 
non-alcoholic beverages. 

The Abdulla Co.—A donation of their special cigarettes. In 
the world of lovers of the Goddess Nicotine no doubt Abdulla 
excels, for their cigarettes are made of the purest Turkish 
tobacco, retaining an aroma and flavour distinct to all others. 
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= When you get home weary 
= from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
cosy nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
saddle-bag and velvet tna a tapestry), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 


“OXFORD” 


Divan Chair 


and the special bargain 
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Cape Coast Castle & Axim. Portsmouth. 
SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT 


The company makes a speciality of the investment of 
funds in all Stock Exchange securities. Transactions are 
executed at closest net prices—no commission being 
charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to 
settle for stock against cash through their Bankers’ Agents 
in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY 


The company offers facilities for dealing in stocks and 
shares on payment of a small initial deposit varying from 
5 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the 
security. As a general rule 20 per cent. is required on 


Mines and Industrials; 10 per cent. on American and .- 


Foreign Rails; and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial 
Rails and Government Stocks. The balance of the purchase 
money is provided by the company, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings can be 
undertaken for settlement at one, two, or three months 
from date of purchase. Bargains under the above system 
can generally be extended for a similar period. 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 


Fortnightly accounts are opened for approved clients 
subject to deposit with order: 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home and 
Colonial Rails and Government Stocks. American Rails 
are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 


OPTIONS 


are granted on all marketable securities, at current 
rates. Such rates are, of course, subject to variation 
as market conditions warrant. 


NEW ISSUES 


The company is prepared to advise on all new issues, 
and to make applications on behalf of clients. Owing to 
its extensive connection the company can generally secure 
special allotment in all important new companies. 


COUPONS 


are cashed or collected on behalf of clients. The company 
is prepared to act as general agents for clients stationed 
abroad 


ADVICE 


The company is in a position to secure most reliable infor- 
mation through the medium of its many agents and 
correspondents. Clients are assured of the benefit of 
this information. Correspondence is invited and no 
effort is spared to meet the individual requirements of 
clients present and prospective. 


C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 
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ORD FARQUHAR is, as was surmised in these columns 

would be the case three months ago, giving up 
Castle Rising Hall and the shooting over the estate, his ten- 
ancy expiring now. For some years the King and Lord 
Farquhar have rented together several thousand acres of shoot- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Sandringham, chiefly from Sir 
William ffolkes, the genial ‘* squire *’ of Hillington, close by, 
and the joint tenancy of these shootings is also being termi- 
nated, as His Majesty will have the whole of the shooting on 
the Royal domain in future. Lord and Lady Farquhar 
will no doubt leave with regret the comfortable country house, 
which has so many pleasant associations for them, but they 
have a delightful rus in urbe in Richtnond Park, White Lodge ; 
and another thing, the former has no longer a very old friend 
three miles away. Again, Lord 
Farquhar is now not a young man; 
next May he will be sixty-seven, 
though those who did not know 
him would not think so. 





The Duke and Duchess of Aber- 
corn, who have been spending the 
autumn at Baronscourt in co. 
lyrone, came to London for Christ- 
mas, which they spent at Hamp- 
den House in Green Street. Hamp- 
den House, which was re snted by 
Mrs. Potter Palmer for some time, 
is one of the least known of the 
great mansions of London, but in 
its way it is perhaps the most in- 
teresting, for if it were not actually 
built by the patriot of the Common- 
wealth the house owes its origin 
to a Hampden who immediately 
followed. him. The mansion 
seems like an old manor house 
around which a town has sprung 
up, and doubtless when the founda- 
tion stone was laid there were fields 
around, as when Crewe House 
was built. There is an immensely 
lofty dining-room, lined from end 
to end with family portraits, and 
a charming apartment is the 
Duke’s own sanctum, a long, low 
panelled room,' with French win- 
dows giving access to the interior 
court, which in summer is charm- 


ing with its fountain, gravelled ?/°f) 
paths, and parterres gay with 
flowers. The Duchess of Hamil- 


ton is in mourning for her half-sister, Lady Emily Kingscote, 
who was for so long a member of Queen Alexandra’s suite. 





have a big 


Lady Evelyn Cotterell will house party at 
Garnons, Herefordshire, for some amateur theatricals she is 


organising to take place early next month in the new theatre 
at Hereford in aid of the funds of the County Hospital. The 
pieces to be played will be ‘‘ A Pantomime Rehearsal ’? and 
‘** Kitty Clive,” in which a strong company of amateurs will 
take part. Among the guests at Garnons for the occasion 
will be Lady Evelyn’s two half-sisters, Lady Muriel Bickwith 
and Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox, who are taking part in the 


theatricals, as also are Lady Dorothea Lee-Warner, Mrs. 
Francis Egerton, Colonel Ricardo, Colonel Wood, Mrs. 
Conyngham Denison, Miss Evelyn Thornhill, and Captain 


Charles Wood. Lady Evelyn Cotterell is the elder of those 
two pretty sisters, the Ladies Evelyn and Violet Gordon- 
Lennox, the latter of whom is now Lady Violet Brassey, and 
her marriage took place in 1896 to Sir John Cotterell, then 
Captain Cotterell, of the 1st Life Guards, for he did not 
succeed to his father’s baronetcy until four years later. 


Now that Lord Willoughby de Eresby has become Lord 





The Countess of Macclesfield 


Ancaster the list of American peeresses receives a most charm- 
ing addition. The new Lady Ancaster is tall, dark, and 
handsome, with pale, clear skin, and a wealth of dark hair 
parted in the centre. She loves an active life, dances, rides, 
and motors, but she has also serious tastes, and is a very 
cultured woman, as her calm, equable temperament and grave 
manner indicate. Lady Ancaster is, however, very bright, 
and she has the somewhat rare merit of being able to talk 
eally well. Before her marriage to the ardent politician 
and Unionist member for Horneastle in 1905 Lady Ancaster 
was Miss Eloise Breese, end she and her sister, Miss Anna 
now Lady Alastair Innes-Ker, were among the young 
girls, mostly .American, who formed the entourage. of the 
Princesses Margaret and Patricia of Connaught. Their step- 
father is Mr. Harry Higgins, who 
has done so much to firmly estab- 
lish opera at Covent Garden. 


breese, 


Lord Verulam seemed to have 
incurred the ire of the Society of 
Antiquaries and its supporters 
because he will not consent to ex- 
| tensive excavations being made on 

a part of his estate wherein lies the 

largest buried city in England, the 
Verulamium of the Romans. But 
it is not easy to see why an owner 
should consent to good land being 
cut up aid its value for agricultural 
purposes destroyed unless he re- 
ceives reasonable compensation. 
There is a big Roman city at Sil- 
chester in Berkshire, but we have 
not heard that it is of such absorb- 
ing interest to the public that 
visitors go in crowds to inspect it. 
And again, Lord Verulam is not 
a wealthy peer, his property tying 


in a district which has suffered a 
good deal from agricultural de. 
pression. 

Lord and Lady Verulam. live 


practically the whole year at Gor- 
hambury, the family place near St. 
Albans. Gorhambury is a great 
porticoed house with an entrance 
. leading to a winding staircase up 
to a great lofty hall furnished as 
a sitting-room. There are many 
interesting relics at Gorhambury, 
including the oldest known 
authentic portrait in England, that of a man who fought at 
Towton, but afterwards made peace with Edward IV., and is 
mentioned in the Paston letters. Lady Verulam is a grand- 
daughter of the famous beauty, Georgiana Sheridan, after- 
wards Duchess of Somerset, who as Lady Seymour was Queen 
of Beauty at the Eglinton Tournament, and she has six 
daughters, who have the traditional Sheridan beauty, all being 


[Lallie Charles 


very handsome in the classical style. 

Mrs. Arthur Wilson, with her daughter, Miss Muriel 
Wilson, is at the Villa Maryland, her beautiful place at 
Beaulieu, which in a few weeks will be gay with flowers, 


chief among them being daffodils and anemones of all colours. 
Che villa, which is named after Mrs. Wilson, her name being 
Mary, is indeed a lovely spot, and each succeeding year the 
gardens, which are in the Italian style and the owner’s special 
care, seem to increase in beauty. On their return in the 
late spring Mrs. Wilson and her daughter will occupy their 
new house in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, which “Mrs. 
Wilson acquired after the sale last year of the big family 
house, 17, Grosvenor Place, to Mr. Ernest Guinness. The 
house in Charles Street belonged to Colonel Cecil Bingham. 
but after his wife’s death it was generally let. 
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Lord and Lady Rothes, who mostly reside at Leslie House, 
their place in Fifeshire, had a number of guests there for Christ- 
mas. Leslie is a fine mansion that has been most carefully 
restored by the present owner, but it is only a quarter its original 
size, for three sides of the great structure built by the first and 
only Duke of Rothes, Chancellor of Scotland in Charles II.’s 
time, were burnt down in the middle of the eighteenth century 
and never rebuilt. ‘The house is most interesting, containing an 
enormous picture gallery in which are many ancestral portraits. 
Lord Rothes, who is a Scottish Representative Peer of three- 
and-thirty, married when three-and-twenty Miss Noelle 
Edwards, of Prinknash Court, Gloucester, and their son is 
stvled Lord Leslie, a title which had not been used previous to 
his birth in 1902 for over a century. 


The Rothes’ earldom has experienced many vicissitudes, and 
during the last two centuries there have been five Countesses of 
Rothes, the title being one of the few that can be inherited by 
females. The fourteenth holder of the title; Henrietta Anne, 
married when sixteen a gardener, who on his wife becoming 
Countess of Rothes in her own right, took the name of Leslie, 
and their son became the fifteenth Earl, and a daughter was 
the late Countess, predecessor 
of the present peer. The late 
Lady Rothes married Captain 
Martin Haworth, of the 60th 
Rifles, a famous whip, who 
was very fond of driving stage 
coaches. On one occasion 
whilst driving the Brighton 
stage an old lady presented 
him with sixpence, but the 
mistake was perhaps excus- 
able as the captain was care- 
less in his dress. Captain 
Haworth, or rather Leslie, 
was the present Lord Rothes’ 
grandfather. 


Lord Wrottesley, who has 
just died at his house in Lon- 
don in his eighty-seventh year, 
was only the third baron, but 
his family was one of the 
really few in the peerage who 
can claim an authentic descent 
from the twelfth century. For 
seven hundred years and more 
they have been associated 
with Staffordshire, where is 
Wrottesley Hall, now alas, a 
ruin, for fire destroyed the 
grand old mansion some years 
ago, and the Wrottesleys not 
being wealthy have not re- 
stored it. The name was originally de Verdon, but in the 
thirteenth century it became de Wrottesle. A fourteenth cen- 
tury head of the line was Sir Hugh de Wrottesle, who served 
at Crecy with the Black Prince, and was one of the original 
Knights of the Garter. From this distinguished knight the late 
peer was directly descended. Lord Wrottesley was very popular 
with his neighbours in Staffordshire, of which county he was 
Lord Lieutenant. 


Photo} 


Lord Wrottesley is succeeded by his third and eldest sur- 
viving son, Mr. Victor Wrottesley, his heir, Captain W. 
Wrottesley, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, having died eleven 
years ago on the way home from India. Within a few days of 
this tragic event, a kinsman, Colonel A. E. Wrottesley, of the 
Engineers, was lost overboard near Teneriffe. Lord Wrottesley’s 
only daughter was married to Lord Wolverhampton’s only son 
in July last, the wedding being a union of new and old peerages. 


\propos of the fiction the Peerages contain with regard to 
pedigrees, the distinguished family of Grimston, of whom Lord 
Verulam is head, is said to descend from one Sylvester de 
Grymestone, standard bearer at the battle of Hastings, but this 
Norman is a more or less mythical personage. Lord Verulam 
undoubtedly belongs to an ancient family, but it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove that he is descended from the doughty 
Sylvester de Grymestone, who is said to have come over with 


Concerning Society (continued) 





Norman William as standard bearer. Really the patronymic 
of the Verulam family is Luckyn, though the patent of the 
earldom actually states that the holder is descended non inter- 
rupta lined from the legendary Norman. 


Many noble families have an origin very different to what 
would be imagined from a study of the Peerages. Some indeed 
are of quite plebeian origin. Take the ducal family of Leeds: 
there is nothing to indicate that the founder was a London 
apprentice hailing from Kent, named Ned Osborne, who saved 
his master’s daughter from drowning in the Thames, married 
her, and became Lord Mayor of London, but it is only fair to 
say that some books that the apprentice owned are among the 
treasures of Hornby Castle, the stately seat of the Godolphin- 
Osbornes in Yorkshire. The ancestors of Lords Ducie and 
Craven were tailors; those of Lords Tankerville, Coventry, and 
Dormer were city mercers; and Lord Warwick is descended 
from William Greville, a London woolstapler, though some 
of the blood of the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, flows 
in his veins. -Lord Abingdon’s ancestor was a royal cook, 
Lord IIchester’s a bailiff and parish clerk of the village of 
Wintersbourne, in Wilts, and Lord Dartmouth descends from a 

skinner, Lord Essex from a 
draper, and Lord Radnor had 
for the founder of his line a 
silk manufacturer. 


An important marriage in 
Ireland next month takes 
place on February gth at Slane 
Castle, Co. Meath, between 
Lady Edena Conyngham and 
Mr. Ainsworth, brother of 
Lady Massereene and Fer- 
rard. The bride elect is one 
of the pretty daughters of Lady 
Conyngham, and sister of the 
present Marquess and of Lady 
Blanche Seymour and Lady 
Hersey Baird. Lady Conyng- 
ham, who eighteen months 
after her husband’s death 
married Mr. J. R. Cameron, of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
is one of the handsome daugh- 
ters of Lord Ventry, who 
married the beautiful sister of 
the late General ‘‘ Andie ’’ 
Wauchope, but the Conyng- 
hams are notably a_ good- 
looking family, their personal 
charms doubtless being in- 


(Val L’Estrange herited from their ancestress, 


Miss Grace the Lady Conyngham of 


George IV.’s time, the singu- 
larly pretty if not very intellectual daughter of a St. Mary 
Axe commercial magnate, by name Joseph Denison, whose 
millions are the source of the Londesborough great wealth. 
There was probably no more admired group of handsome 
sisters in the late seventies and early eighties than the present 
Marquess’s five aunts, Lady Blanche Conyngham, Lady 
Constance Combe, Lady Jane Combe, Lady Maud Ramsden, 
and Lady Florence Willoughby. 


Slane Castle, a big modern structure delightfully situated 
on the River Boyne, is chiefly noted for the famous visit paid 
to the place by George IV. The castle was quite unprepared 
for the reception of a royal guest, there were no provisions 
in the mansion, and beds were few. All the old beds in the 
county were begged and borrowed, with disastrous results to 
some of the guests. Lord Manners, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, passed so uncomfortable a night that he departed 
in a rage the next morning, and nothing would induce him 
to remain. 


The marriage of Sir Victor Mackenzie, of Glenmuick, and 
Lady Mabel Anson, Lord and. Lady Lichfield’s second 
daughter, is announced to take place shortly, although the 
actual date is not yet announced. Sir Victor is a popular 
officer in the Scots Guards, and a brother of Lady 
Kilmarnock, the future Countess of Erroll. He is an ex- 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


tensive landowner on Deeside, where he, his father, and his 
grandfather have enjoyed much favour from Royalty, his 
grandfather, the late Sir James Thompson Mackenzie, being 
persona grata for many years with King Edward when Prince 
of Wales. Sir James Thompson Mackenzie had a most 
romantic career. The son of a small Aberdeen shopkeeper, 
he went to India in search of fortune, made a handsome one, 
then returned home and more than doubled it by financial 
operations in the City. An amiable man, Mr. Thompson, for 
Thompson was really his patronymic, next became a High- 
land laird and entered society, got on terms of friendship 
with the Prince of Wales, and finally, in 1890, was made a 
baronet. His entrée into the ‘‘ Marlborough-House set ’’ was 
gained through advancing money to finance that select estab- 
lishment, the Marlborough Club, close to the gates of Marl- 
borough House. 


Sir James Thompson Mackenzie only lived to enjoy his 
baronetcy about six months, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Allan, father of Sir Victor. Sir James was fully alive to 
his social obligations in high quarters, for his will contained 
a codicil directing that Glen Muick should not be let to “a 
cad or anyone who would damage it, or be disagreeable to the 
Royalties from whom I have always received the greatest 
kindness.’’ Having purchased the deer forest of Kintail, 
Mr. Thompson Mackenzie became ‘‘ Mackenzie of Kintail,’’ 


eighteenth century, by Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester.’’ 
Walpole described the building as unquestionably vast and 
stately, but the design is not less certainly an ingenious puzzle. 
There is a huge central block with four wings—the family, 
visitors, chapel, and servants—and the cynical Horace’s remark 
‘“ We are left to conjecture whether the host and hostess sleep 
in a bedroom forty feet high or are relegated to an outhouse 
or garret ’—doubtless will strike the visitor-as a reasonable 
comment, especially the continuation that “‘ both the pro- 
prietor and his guests would, in the long run, probably prefer 
rooms of appropriate dimensions, and so situated as to enjoy 
the view of the scenery of the park.”’ But whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the great mansion, Holkham never fails 
to impress, and it is certainly one of the finest of the stately 
homes of England. 


Ten miles or so south-west of Holkham is Houghton Hall, 
where Cora Lady Strafford and Mr. M. Kennard have had a 
succession of guests for shooting, and will remain until the 
end of the season, when they come up to Chandos House, 
Cavendish Square. Houghton is the historic seat of Sir 
Robert Walpole, who spent an enormous amount on the 
great mansion, in fact, it is a source of wonder even to-day 
where he -got the money from to build it, for he was really 
a poor man, and it now belongs to his descendant, Lord 
Cholmondeley. The house is handsome and imposing, but 





Holkham Hall 


but this assumption of the historic title of the Seaforth Mac- 
kenzies was so much resented by the Clan, that on being made 
a baronet he adopted the words ‘‘ of Glen Muick ’’ instead. 


Lord and Lady Leicester have during the autumn been 
doing a good deal of entertaining at Holkham. They have 
had several parties for shooting, one just before Christmas, 
when the Duke and Duchess of Portland and Lady Victoria 
Cavendish-Bentinck were among the guests, and there was a 
big family party for the holidays. Since the present peer 
succeeded his father great improvements have been carried 
out at the vast Palladian structure of yellow brick that was 
built for the first Earl, of a former creation, over a century 
and a half ago. Holkham is a most sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent house, with a_ stately marble hall having massive 
columns running to the whole height of the building, from 
which a short flight of stairs leads to the saloon, and full of 
the choicest works of art; but grandeur did not compensate 
for comforts and conveniences now considered essential in a 
great country house, so a number of bathrooms, a luxury 
entirely lacking in the tate Earl’s time, were put in, the 
electric light installed, and a new sysetm of waterworks 
arranged with a special view to putting out a fire that might 
threaten the noble mansion. 

Holkham was begun in 1734 by the Earl of Leicester, and 
finished thirty-four years later, over the entrance being ihe 
inscription, ‘‘ This seat on an open barren estate, was planned, 
planted, built, decorated, and inhabited the middle of the 


rather gloomy. There is a pretty, old-fashioned garden, and 
the park is large and well wooded. Except that the great 
marble steps to the front entrance have been removed—they 
were sold to defray gamtbling debts—and the pictures dispersed, 
everything remains much as it was in Walpole’s time. In 
the great hall, where Sir Robert and his companions used to 
carouse, the chairs they sat upon still remain; also the rings 
in the ceiling which supported the scales for weighing deer. 





Lady Macclesfield was Miss Lilian Boyle before her marriage 
in 1909 to the young peer, whose seat, Shirburn Castle, in 
Oxfordshire, is a grand old castle of the Middle Ages, entirely 
surrounded by a moat and approached by asdrawbridge. Lady 
Macclesfield, who is a very charming girl, was brought up 
rather strictly, having had none of the freedom usually accorded 
to young girls of the present day. Lord Macclesfield married 
soon after coming of age, and the united ages of himself and 
his bride only numbered thirty-nine. 


Miss Grace is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. P. Grace, of 
New York, and a sister of Lady Donoughmore, who is also 
very pretty. Besides a big house in Belgrave Square, where 
Mrs. Grace always gives some notable entertainments during 
the season, and is ably assisted in the duties of hostess by her 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Grace rent Battle Abbey from Sir 
Augustus Webster. They have been passing the autumn and 
winter at Battle, and have had several parties there for 
shooting. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY 
(‘‘ Madge ”’) 


HE latest news from Paris with regard to chiffons tells 

of the return of the circular skirt, one of the most 
graceful on the long list of changes in fashion. When 
properly cut in the up-to-date fashion, it defines the hips 
with painstaking sincerity, then falls in folds to the feet, 
natural folds which drape the figure charmingly, and in 
strong contrast with the very ugly forms of skirt we have 
seen of late. Another fashion that France is sending us is 
the velvet walking shoe in the colour of the costume. We 
shall have it with us for our season, and in all the smart 
colours. It will strike a new note in the Park and on the 
promenades. Think 
of a scarlet gown 
and scarlet shoes 
with stockings to 
match, walking up 
Piccadilly on a fine 
June morning, in 
company with a 
black straw hat 
trimmed with scar- 
let roses, and, per- 
haps, a red sun- 
shade to complete 
the scheme. ,The 
aim in dressing now 
seems to be as con- 
spicuous as possible 
and to attract at- 
tention from “ the 
gallery,”’ so that 
no one need feel 
surprise at such a 
vision as the above. 
Blue, however, is 
to be this year’s 
colour, sharing the 
chief honours with 
white and grey. 
This latter has ap- 
peared in such 
lovely shades, increasing in variety and beauty 
ever since the mourning for Queen Victoria, 
that many women have adopted it as their 
principal wear, whether for day or for evening. 
It is almost universally becoming, only the 
very sallow needing to beware of it. A charm- 
ing Directoire gown is made of mouse-grey mar- 
quisette pleated over a princess in velvet of 
exactly the same colour. The marquisette 
tunic is bordered with skunk, with bands 
above it composed of thick satin cord, a very 
effective trimming, applied with a free hand, 
and contrasting with the minute and elaborate 
embroidery of the moment. Another pleasing 
gown is made of beige-coloured silk cashmere 
hemmed with brown fur, and slightly draped, 
very low at the sides, showing just the edge of 
a closely-braided underskirt in beige or velvet. 
Karly in the field are the flower toques, the 
excuse being the Riviera, but so tempting do 


they look in the shops, suggesting spring and its joys, that 
many who are not going to the Riviera yield to the pleasure 
of purchasing. One enormous bloom is placed at the side, 
and the rest of the capote or turban is covered with small 
ones. Chamois-coloured roses are among the favourites, and 
are made of kid. A gardenia, also made of kid, in the creamy 
tone of the natural flower, is as large as a sunflower. It 
trims a black satin toque, very high in the crown, and arranged 
with small buds and green leaves resting on the brim. For 
the hats, they are as large as ever. But there is comfort in the 
thought that muffs are to be smaller in the coming by and by. 
The outrageous size to which they 
have grown has effected its own cure. 


To return to hats and toques, the 
very high crowns are now being made 
in gauze or tulle or chiffon, the velvet 
having been found too heavy, even in 
the lightest makes, necessitating a 
solidly built-up coiffure for support. 
Failing this, they made the hat wobble 
about on the head in a very unbe- 
coming fashion. A hat may be in- 
tended to be worn at an angle, but 
that does not prevent its looking all 
wrong if it is 
crooked on _ the 
head. 


A RIVIERA 
COSTUME. 


Short skirt in 
embroidered _ silk, 
lizard green, with 
baby bodice and 
short waist, top 
sleeves of the em- 
broidered silk, and 
long ones of em- 
broidered net in 
cream colour, 
matching the col- 
larless chemisette. 
Hat of the same 
embroidered silk as 
the dress, with 
trimming of black 
tulle piled high in 
drifts. Huge made- 
up feather at the 
left side. These 
made feathers are 
a great feature of 
millinery just now. 
They are composed 


of real, but not 
prime, feathers 
split up and curled, 


then twisted into 


Two New French Hats large aigrettes that 
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CHARING CROSS 
HOSPITAL 








APPEAL FOR £100,000 








The Lady Juliet Duff will be 
most grateful if you will help her 
in the heavy task referred to 
below. She hopes that everyone 
living or working in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hospital will 
contribute something, however 
small it may be. 








In a letter to ‘‘The Times,” Lady 
Juliet Duff, 51 Portland Place, W., 
as President of the Appeal Committee 
formed to raise the sum of £100,000 to 
free Charing Cross Hospital from debt, 


writes : 


‘The urgent need of the Charing Cross Hospital arises 
from the fact that it has a large mortgage debt, and 
the annual payments for interest and sinking fund in 
respect of this debt are a tremendous drain upon its 
income. In consequence, the council have been forced 
to close several wards in order to reduce expenditure. 
Five wards, containing 87 beds, are now closed, which 
means that some 1500 sick persons are deprived of the 
benefits of this charity every year. These closed wards 
and beds could all be filled, for the waiting list of the 
hospital has always from 80 to 100 names upon it, and 
the less serious of these cases have to wait for weeks, 
and sometimes months, before being admitted. Even 
casualties that ought to be taken in have frequently to 
be sent on to other hospitals, or tothe infirmary, because 
the beds are full.” 
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COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


‘Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘«sything’ connected with 
the Theatre " (wide Press). 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purch 


A perfectly safe 
and = harmless 
preparation for 
the removal of 
superfluous hair. 


Price 1 O/6 Fe 





Sole Proprietress : 


MISS MITCHELL, 39 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 








Moderate terms. 


Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
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and arms of matchless whiteness are 
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ROWLAND’S 
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Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 
tan, redness and roughness ; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous’ eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion. Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/3 
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67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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Miss IsaBgeL Jay 
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Makers to 

Mr. Frank Curzon’s Productions 
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DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE Ghoss‘tos wc. 
(A few doors north of Hippodrome.) 


Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 
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THE BETH TREATMENT 


RESTORES THE CONTOUR OF YOUTH TO FACE, NECK, 
HANDS AND ARMS. No acids or temporary disfigurement. 
All Creams and Lotions used are under the Pure Food and Drug Act. 


10 NEW BOND STREET. Telephone: 3045 Mayfair 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


esemble flies for fishing magnified any number of times. 
They sweep the faces of those sitting next the hats they 
adorn, but being softer than quill feathers, are less annoying 
in their results. Lancer feathers may enjoy a further popu- 
larity in the beginning of the season, but are likely to give 
place to something newer before long. They were so well 
exploited last year that they cannot expect a very long reign. 


Black velvet and ermine compose very becoming toques, 
especially when a little lace frill makes a softness between the 
brim and the hair. A little gem of the kind, emanating from 
a Viennese atelier, was the present to his wife of a courageous 
man who ventured his seven guineas upon such a doubtful, 
but as it turned out, extremely successful undertaking ; also 
Viennese is a velvet hat with tucks of black satin round it, 
giving the effect of two tones of black, the shape that of an 
inverted wastepaper basket, and adorned in front with a tall 
aigrette of camellias and their glossy leaves. 


SoME LOVELY GowNs. 


A dinner gown, made for a Royal princess, is in flamingo 
velvet, princess in cut, but slashed above the waist in front 
to show an underbodice of flamingo tulle over pale rose pink, 
this again over white. A lovely effect as ot a dawn-flushed 
sky is produced in this way. 
The whole of the back of the 
gown is covered with Vene- 
tian point, really old, and 
worth many hundreds of 
pounds. It forms a_ short 
coat which covers the back 
of the bodice, but ends at 
the sides, under the arms, 
where it is caught down with 
small knots of black satin. 
At the back the lace sweeps 
in a continuous line from the 
shoulders to the edge of the 
train, but remains narrow, 
like wide sash ends sewn 






































together. A knot of black 
velvet on either shoulder 
gives value to the lovely 


colour of this beautiful gown. 
Another charming evening 
gown is a Directoire in voile 
ninon, the colour the soft 
pink of the Bengal rose. It 
is veiled with an overdress of 
net embroidered with white 
porcelain beads graduated in 
size from the point where the 
embroidery begins (above the 
knees) to a deep border 
covered with these beads in 
a design of ivy berries and 
ivy leaves. Sleeves and vest 
are covered with this em- 
broidery. The voile ninon 
is arranged in crossing folds 


upon the bodice, which is 
quite décolleté. A  demi- 
toilette gown is in _ white 


marquisette with a wide band 
of (imitation) Venetian point 
just above the hem. The full 
vest is set into a band of the 
lace, and a long fichu of the 
marquisette edged with dark 
blue velvet is folded across, 


I, Net and Satin Evening Dress 


and ties in a wide velvet 
knot at the left side, 
with long, pointed ends 
falling over the skirt. 
Almost Greek in style 
is a tunic, deeper at the 
sides than in front, and 
made of flesh-pink mar- 
quisette edged with a 
galon embroidered in 
shades of old gold. The 
underdress is flesh-pink 
satin, long and clinging. 
The bodice is draped in 
very loose folds meeting 
just above the waist, 
where they are held by 
a gold-petalled rose. 

Yellow is certainly to 
be a favourite colour 
this year. Yellow satin 
is the material of a very 
up-to-date evening 
gown. The satin is 
veiled with white 
lace draped low 
at either side and 
forming a train.’ 
The gown is trim- 
med with galon 
embroidered in 
Egyptian _ style, 
and arranged in 
an unusual fashion 
rather difficult 
to describe. A 
line of the galon 
crosses each 
shoulder, the two meet- 
ing at the waist and 
crossing to form a deep, 
oblong loop on the front 
of the skirt. A very 
wide band of the em- 
broidery, pointed like 
a slipper, is laid over 
this loop, the point an 
inch or two below the ? 
waist, and the two sides i 
curved low to the back, 
where they unite, and 
hold the folds of lace 
and satin close in to the 
figure. A narrow band 
of the galon crosses the 
bodice in front below a 
““modestie ’’’ of yellow 
marquisette. The embroidery is a mass of sparkling jewel 
work, and the belt is filigree silver, in which pale green jewels 
are worked. This is a theatre gown. Small wonder that 
dramatists are complaining about the attention of the audience 
being distracted by the extravagant toilettes to be seen in the 
auditorium. No longer can it be said that “ the play’s the 
thing.”” The chef-d’euvres of the modiste are the thing. 
Here is another theatre gown. Pale eld roSe soft satin 
covered with marquisette of the same shade draped as a tunic. 
A wide tablier of Alengon lace covers the front, and is draped 
at the left side under a jewelled ornament. Over a vest of 
similar lace folds of the marquisette are draped across each 
other very loosely, each front edged with jewelled galon, and 
the outer one (which crosses over the other and ends in the 
middle of the waist at the back) is finished with a very full 
lace frill. 





























‘ 


II. Riviera Costume in Brocade 


THE POSITION OF THE WAIST. 

The short, thick waist is still the fashion in Paris, but it is 
by no means universal. Many of the Parisiennes compromise 
by a waist longer in front than at the back. On the stage, 
too, this is to be seen. At the Porte St. Martin, where 
“ L’Aventurier ’’ is running, Mlle. Desclos wears an evening 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


gown in finest white net embroidered in a lace design, very 
light near the waist, but closer and richer towards the edge. 
This is worn over a pale blue satin gown bordered with skunk. 
A narrower band of the fur edges one side of the lace cross- 
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Ill, Black and Gold Picture Gown 


over bodice, and ends under the loops of a long, blue satin 
sash. The sash is among numerous revivals, and is worn 
long and wide. 


Coral is much used in embroidery on evening gowns, and is 
also mixed with jet. Some of the designs are very effective. 
They reproduce the distinctive coral sprays with blunt edges 





instead of points. The pale pink coral looks better combined 
with jet than the deeper tone. But the chief rage is for 
jewelled trimmings, and the pet colour for these is green, 
lucid pale green like that of the peridot. Some women look 


IV. Satin and Velvet Riviera Gown 


very charming and poetic in all this shining,raiment, but they 
must be slim; otherwise, the glitter vulgarises their appear- 
ance, accentuating too abundant.ctirves. 


Our English ateliers are in no way behind the Continental. 
Here is a pretty gown hailing from an address in Oxford 
Street, yet very hard to beat. The material is satin, the 
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Maison de Beauté Valaze 


Madame Helena Rubinstein, the Viennese 
Complexion Specialiste, may be consulted daily 
at her famous Maison de Beauté Valaze con- 
cerning her exclusive treatments for the pre- 
servation, restoration and scientific care of the 


complexion. 


Madame Rubinstein’s specialities for home 
treatment, intended for every requirement of 
the complexion, are now found on the dressing 
tables of fashionable 
and fastidious women all 


over the world. 


The letter reproduced 
on this page is only one of 
a great number of testi- 
monials, published by 
permission of the writers, 
which testify to the ex- 
cellence of Madame Ru- 


binstein’s specialities. 


; 


Valaze without prejudice , 


One has yet to meet 


the woman who tried 


" - . Phote 
and was dissatisfied with mee 





some of Madame Rubinstein’s Complexion 
Specialities : 

Valaze Skin Food, 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- a jar; 
Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake; 
Valaze Complexion Powder, for greasy and 
normal skins, or Novena Poudre (for dry skins), 
at 3/-,5/6 and 10/6 a box; Novena Sunproof 
and Windproof Creme, 3/- and 6/- a_ pot; 


Valaze Lip Lustre, for chapped and pale lips, 


2/- and 3/6; Dr. Lykuski’s Blackhead and Open -» 


Pore Cure, 3/6a box; No. 
2 of same for more ob- 
stinate Cases, 6/-; Valaze 
Snow Lotion, a superb 
Viennese liquid powder, 
4/-, 7/- and 10/6; the 
same, Special, for greasy 
skins, 7/6and 21/- a bottle; 
Valaze Liquidine, over- 
comes redness of nose and 
cheeks, and adds tone to 


the skin, 10/6 a bottle. 


A full and detailed ac- 
count of these specialities, 
and of the unique and 


[Foulsham & Banfield 


exclusive treatment- 


Dear Madame Rubinstein, 


it. Valaze Skin Food 


I have found your “‘ Valaze”’ quite the best of face 


methods employed at 


creams and am really delighted with its effect upon 


does what it is intended 
to do for the complexion, 
in the way of toning 
it, freeing it from blotch 
and blemish, and clearing the skin better than 
anything else in the world can do it. 
It, therefore, becomes merely a matter of 
sagacity to test a treatment that thousands 
of women have found so beneficial and so 


good. 


The following are the names and prices of 


the complexion. I also like your complexion pow- 
der and soaps immensely and find them most re- 
freshing and thoroughly beneficial to the skin. 


DN 


her establishment will be 
found in Madame Rubin- 
stein’s book, “ Beauty in 
the Making,” which deals 
fully and competently with -all complexion 
defects and points the way to prevention and 
relief. 

This interesting treatise will be sent post 
free on application to Dept. “P.G.” of 
Madame Rubinstein’s Maison de _ Beauté 
Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, 
London. 
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Mr. Pélissier’s 


. idea of a. 
National Theatre 





* 


‘What should a National Theatre be 
"Tis plain as a pikestaff for all to see. 
It must be a house where the plays put on 
Are a sort of dramatic lvelcon— 
All reduced to a tablet pure 
Of nourishing essence of caricature. 
Yes; the potted play is the play to tell, 
And | know a potter who'll pot them well 

For the glorious National Theatre !”’ 


—Reprinted by permission from the 
Christmas Number of “ Truth.’ 


IVELCON 


Prime beef and vegetables in little cubes. Add 
boiling water and you have a delicious consomme. 








| 





One of the many new and charm- 
ing designs offered by MADAME 
BEDDOEsS, who gives perfection 
of fit and style combined with 
moderate prices. Patterns of new 
materials, and sketches of day and 
evening gowns sent onapplication. 











10 HENRIETTA STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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colour royal blue, and over the front falls a long tunic of gold 
net with lace appliqués, the lower part enriched with three 
narrow bands of brown fur. Partly veiling this tunic at the 
sides is a still longer one of royal blue net, and the bodice is 
a clever mingling of all these materials. Another beautiful 
model, born in Bond Street, is made of old rose satin, and so 
fashioned as to mould the figure exactly, being gathered in 
at the waist by flat gaugings, held down by three rows of gold 
cord, from which the satin falls to the feet, where it is lightly 
gathered into a band of Cluny lace edged’ with skunk. The 
sleeves are cut in one with the bodice, and are bordered with 
skunk where they finish below the elbows. The neck of this 
simple, but entirely effective, gown is cut out well below the 
base of the throat, and edged with gold cord. On a beautiful 
figure this would be immensely becoming. 


The scarf will see various developments this year. Already 
it is elaborated by embroideries and appliqués of satin and 
velvet. One, for instance, made of tangerine velvet is edged 





Coiffure with Curled Chignon 


with sable, and embroidered in green and gold in long stripes, 
Another is in broché gauze, the colours rose and silver-grey, 
with embroideries in these two colours, and the ends deeply 
fringed with grey chenille and silver. Gold and black are the 
colours of many scarves, some in embroidered net, and others 
in lace appliqué on gold tissue. Gold lace borders a scarf of 
pale, dull blue ninon, and graduated spots in gold are em- 
broidered for a quarter of a yard in depth at the edges. Some 
of the sashes are made into wraps, with hood and short sleeves 
complete. Others are slightly gathered at the back and fitted 
to the shoulders, making them keep their position better, 
instead of slipping as is their wont. None are more lovely 
than the Liberty shot gauze scarves in such minglings as blue 
and green, old gold and green, mauve and pink, or heliotrope 
and pale blue. 


The wedding dress entered upon a new era during last year— 
one of added ornament and elaboration. The old idea of 
severe simplicity in snowy satin seems to have disappeared 
completely, partly influenced by the present fashion of the 
tunic, and there have been some very lovely gowns worn by 
brides of late. Even fur has been introduced on one or 
two, ermine, miniver, or soft white fox as border to a snowy 
white and silver brocade. A soft satin was made with a 
long tunic, square in front, and embroidered in mother-o’- 
pearl sequins and crystal bugles, with a deep fringe of the 
latter. A very pretty bride wore a gown embroidered in a 
design of marguerites in white floss silk, with yellow porcelain 
beads for the centre of the flowers, the touch of faint colour 
being very successful. Many brides recently have been 
married in travelling dress. The fashion seems gaining 
ground. Some very charming fov/lettes have been thought out 


for these occasions. One was in pale blue silk cashmere 
massed on the bodice and round the skirt with lizard-green 
embroideries. A little good lace was deftly disposed upon a 
narrow shoulder cape in the same material as the dress and 
lined with lizard-green velvet. The hat was pale blue felt 
with shaded green feathers. A set of fine sables accom- 
panied this pretty costume. All brides are given furs nowa- 
days. 

The greater number of going-away gowhs are blue, but 
grey runs the darker colour pretty close. A grey velvet, 
edged with skunk, and coat to match much embroidered in 
grey silks and grey pearl beads, had a skunk collar. The 
hat was white felt, with feathers all round the crown, standing 
up in a curious but very fashionable manner, one of the 
many startling modes of the hour. A bride of last week 
wore a white corduroy travelling suit trimmed with mole 
velvet, quite the latest idea. Even muff and stole were in 
similar velvet lined with white fur, and the hat was white 
satin stretched very tightly and trimmed with the grey 
velvet and a bunch of grey quills. 


Our ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. I.~-Evening dress in embroidered net over soft satin, 
bordered with skunk, the bodice trimmed with black velvet 
and fur. The velvet waistband is continued in a panel down 
the left side. 


No. II.—Riviera costume in pastel blue and gold brocade, 
showing an underdress of gold lace, and caught up with 
clusters of roses made in tussore' and gold, the former in two 
shades of blue. This is repeated at the waist. The trans- 
parent guimpe ceases at the neck line, and is lightly jewelled 





Josephine Coiffure 


with paste. The large black satin hat has Lancer plumes as 
trimming. 

No. III.—Black and gold picture dress, the chiffon tunic 
being embroidered in gold over a black charmeuse: skirt 
bordered with skunk. The tunic is ffinged with gold barrels. 
A dark red rose is tucked into the embroidered belt. The 
hairband is jewelled in stones of various colours on velvet. 


No. 1V.—Riviera gown in moonlight blue satin anglais and 
chiffon velvet, trimmed with grey fox. The embroidery is 
wrought in blue silk of the same shade and intermixed with 
braiding in oxydised silver. The gipciére bag is embroidered 
to match the gown. The large muff is in fox fur. The hat 
is grey straw, with a sweeping blue osprey. 


CS. Raptr, 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


The finest costume in the world will never fit properly if 
the corset is badly made, while a perfectly fittting corset will 
often cover up the defects of a badly-made costume. No 
corset-maker is more alive to these facts than Mrs. Elinor 
Temple, of 147a, Sloane Street, $.W. Mrs. Temple treats 
corset-making as a science. She fits the corset to the body, 
rather than attempting to mould the body to the corset. A 
corset that fits one lady will never fit another, and that is 
why Mrs. Temple makes a rule of fitting each customer. 
Leading Society ladies have testified to the extreme comfort 
and ease they have derived from wearing corsets of her make, 
while doctors have recommended their patients to use her 
special pregnancy corsets and surgical belts. Ladies who 
have any regard for their figure—and who have not ?—should 
write for Mrs. Temple’s booklet. It will interest them. 





John Wilson’s Successors, Ltd., of ** Heirloom ’’ linen fame, 
at their great sale of table and house linen, blankets, lace 
curtains, real lace, and lingerie, differ from some of their con- 
temporaries by selling their own stock and productions, and 
not cheap stuff bought for the occasion. You have only to 
compare their ordinary lists with their sale lists to prove this. 
Naturally, as the premier house for fine table damask, this 
takes the lead; but there are also sheetings of magnificent 
quality, and some remarkable bargains in all their other de- 
partments. It would be wise to send for their sale book. 

The ‘ well-dressed man” is not necessarily the one who 
pays the most for his clothes. It is largely a matter of fit 
and quality of the cloth, while the most important thing in 
the making of a suit is the cutting. Scott, Son & Claxton employ 
seme of the finest cutters in the trade, and this, in conjunction 
with the fact that only the latest patterns and the best value 
in cloth are to be found in their establishment at 31 George 
Street, Hanover Square, W., accounts for the very high 
esteem in which they are held by gentlemen who take a real 
interest in their appearance. 








” 


** Personal supervision and experience,’ said Mr. A. 
Phillips, of 52a Hans Crescent, W., when he was asked how 
he had built up such a fine business. Every suit, every tailor- 
made costume, or lady’s riding habit, that leaves Mr. Phillips’s 
establishment has been fitted, cut, and the making supervised 
by kim. His clients place absolute confidence in him, and 
many are content to leave the matters of style and pattern 
entirely to his discretion. The practised eye can tell almost 
at once exactly what will suit each customer, and the ex- 
pression of entire satisfaction that invariably follows is eloquent 
testimony to Mr. Phillips’s judgment. 


The qualities which go to the making of a successful lady 
detective are experience, tact and absolute integrity. It is by 
excelling in these essential qualities that Miss Kate Easton, 
of 10 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, has become the principal 
lady detective in the Kingdom. Several of London’s most 
eminent solicitors have testified to the ability and high in- 
telligence displayed by her in cases of blackmail, divorce, 
robbery, etc., in the unravelling of which they have asked her 
co-operation. All those in trouble in these directions should 
see Miss Easton at once, and they will find that she will take 
a personal interest in their cases. 


It is not necessary for Society ladies in Brighton to come 
to London to do their shopping, for there are in that town 
many shops that would rival the best in the West End. One 
of the best-known firms in that seaside town is Riddlestorffer 
and Co., whose address is 8 and 9 King’s Road. At their 
establishment is to be found a really wonderful assortment 
of fur coats, including seal-musquash, squirrel, seal-coney, 
ete. Riddlestorffer & Co. make a speciality of supplying furs 
for motoring, while their name is a byword in Brighton for 
black fox, pointed fox, and skunk sets. 





Quite an exceptional variety of evening gowns and blouses 
are to be seen at Madame Veronique’s, of 122 Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater. She has the art of fitting and cutting so as to 
reduce the size of the figure—an art with which few costumiers 
in London are familiar. Society ladies have discovered 
Madame Veronique’s cleverness in this direction, and = she 
has, consequently, a fine connection in the West End. All 
ladies who are in the neighbourhood of Westbourne Grove are 
recommended to make a note of the address—122 Queen’s 
Road, Bayswater, W. 





and Society Generally 


Madame Renée le Roy, of 71 Park Street, Hyde Park, has 
not spent many years in Paris for nothing. Her experience in 
the world’s fashion centre has taught her that to really please 
her customers she must study what will suit them, not only 
as regards the shapes and models of their hats, but in the 
matter of style and colour. The most extravagant fashions in 
millinery to be seen in Paris would not find favour amongst 
the fashionable women in London, but in the matter of adapta- 
tion Madame Renée le Roy has no rival. She has built up 
a connection among Society ladies entirely by giving the finest 
value at moderate prices. 


No firm with a small connection could offer their clients 
such bargains as Irene & Co., of 272 Oxford Circus. They 
have such an extensive business that they can sell the latest 
modéles de Paris in some cases at about half their original 
cest. Ladies may rely upon getting anything from Irene and 
Co. at less than sale prices. 





When you are ordering mineral water, try ‘‘ Cambrunnen.”’ 
It will surprise you if you haven’t tried it before. It is not a 
medicine, but a pure, sparkling, natural mineral water, bottled 
at the springs in the “* Taunus,’’ near Homburg. It is sold 
by the Dry Wine Co., 104 Great Portland Street, and can be 
had at all the principal restaurants. 


The name of Madame Elise Eye is as familiar to ladies of 
the fashionable world as her address, 72 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W. Both the name and the address are associated with dainty 
lingerie and Parisian corsets. The reputation enjoyed by 
Madame Elise Eye has been gained by sheer merit. She has 
never disappointed a customer. Indeed, her experience is 
that cne client makes many. Wherever the quality is of the 
best and the prices moderate, a large clientéle will surely 
follow. If you pay a visit to Madame Elise Eye you will find 
that your convenience will be studied and vour wishes carried 
out to the letter. 


** There’s nothing like the real thing,’’ said the lady who 
had never seen the pearls made by Delys, of 13, New Bond 
Street. When she saw them she changed her mind, because 
she could not tell the difference. Even experts couldn’t. 
Ordinary imitation pearls lose their Justre after a time, but 
the perfect specimens to be seen at Delys’s do not. That is 
why it is so puzzling to detect the difference. And there is 
some exquisitely designed jewellery to be seen there, too. 


lor many years past such beautiful designs in furs have 
not been seen in the London shops as during the present 
season. Some of the smartest and newest shapes are to be 
found at the establishment of Geo. Augustus Nicholas, 177 
Regent Street, W. ‘‘ All women look nice in furs,’’ wrote 
Henry Arthur Jones, and a truer sentence was never written. 
At the same time there are good and bad designs in furs, as 
in everything else. It is no more expensive to go to a furrier 


_who has made his business an art, such as Geo. Augustus 


‘Nicholas, than to firms who do not specialise in quality and 
design. 


It is one thing to ring up a motor-hiring agency and order 
a car for a certain time and another to rely upon getting it. 
You may be quite sure that your instructions will be carried 
out to the letter if you give them to the Lyttel-Dick Motor 
Box Office, 16 Dover Street, Mayfair. Only the newest and 
finest cars are used for their clients’ convenience, and before 
any chauffeur is engaged by them he has to satisfy them as 
to his experience, manner, and appearance. This is an: im- 
pertant point to remember when hiring a car. If you cannot 
call, ring up 3023 Gerrard. 


For table, platform, or ball-room decoration, for any or 
all of the numerous occasions where natural flowers are 
brought into use with such beautiful effect, there is no firm 
in the West End which can give more satisfaction to their 
clients than the Floral Depét, Ltd. Only the choicest fresh- 
cut flowers are to be found at their establishment, 47 Baker 
Street, W., and these are sold ac the most moderate prices. 
Society hostesses would find that if they placed the flower 
decoration of their tables in the hands of the Floral Depét, Ltd., 
the result would be a triumph of taste and a beautiful har- 
mony of colour. 
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THE UNIQUE DRESS AGENCY 


THE BON DON 
175 Regent Street, W. 


Exquisite Day and Evening Gowns, Tailor-made Costumes, direct from 
Panis, from 2 guineas. cannes Tagereawen, Da og sm Dresses, slightly 
worn, at £1 Is. We save you 50 per cent. Paris M odels arrive daily. 
A grand selection of all m4. of Furs at 75 per cent. below cost are 
now being offered. Coney Seal Coats a Speciality from £5 5s. 


L. & H. NATHAN 


: : Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers of costumes to the principal London Theatres 








SOUTH BELGRAVIA DRESS AGENCY, 23 Sloane 
Street. Smart Costumes, Day and Evening Gowns. Blouses 
a specialité, 
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IMPORTANT 


Back numbers of “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated” 
valuable 





NUMBERS OF 


“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” 


May be had at the following prices : each 


No. 1 ‘* FALSE GODS” ‘ 3 . §/- 
, 2 “SIR WALTER RALEGH” . , : . 9d. 
3 ‘“* THE BRASS BOTTLE” ‘ , . 6d. 

4 ‘* THE BLUE BIRD” ‘ ; > . If 

» 5 “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 6d 
, 6 “THE TENTH MAN” ‘ : . 6d 

7 “ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” . : - 6d. 

8 “ THE ISLANDER” - 6d 

» 9 “TANTALISING TOMMY” . , . 6d 
,, 10 ‘‘ THE SPECKLED BAND” . ‘ 1/- 


», lL “* THE IMPORTANCE of BEING EARNEST” 6d. 
,, 12 “KING HENRY VIII” . - , ‘ . I 
» 13 “COUNT HANNIBAL” : ‘ ; . E- 
, 14 **MRS. SKEFFINGTON ” , . ° - 6d. 
» 18 “THE FOLLIES” . ° , - . 6d. 
,, 16 ‘“* INCONSTANT GEORGE” . . ° - 6d. 
,, 17 ** PRESERVING MR. PANMURE” . - 6d. 


Postage 3d. extra (packed in cardboard) 
Abroad 34d. ” ” ” 

















EACH NUMBER OF 
“ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” 


contains a 


SPECIAL PLATE 


IN COLOURS 


FREEof CHARGE 





Volumes I. and Il. now ready 
in various bindings. Write for 
particulars and prices 











Address, MANAGER, 


“PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


B. J. SIMMONS & C° 
PROVIDED THE COSTUMES FOR 
KING HENRY VIIL 
COUNT HANNIBAL 
QUAKER GIRL, ete. 


Costumes can be reproduced for Fancy Dress Balls, etc. 


B. J. SIMMONS & C° 


7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(ONLY ADDRESS) 











C. H. HARTLEY 


& CO. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE EXPERTS, ETC. 
REGISTERED OFFICES: 

Premier House, 48 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


Day Telephone: 9074 GERRARD. 
Night Telephone: 524 HAMMERSMITH. 











Branches: 

43 Cannon St., BIRMINGHAM. 
Venice Chambers, 61 Lord Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 

26 and 2; Prudential Buildings, 
North Street, BRIGHTON. 











SPECIAL TERMS - SUBSCRIBERS £5 5 0 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHI. 








Agents : Agents: 
8 ABINGDON ROAD, KEN- BOULEVARD DES CAPU- 
SINGTON, W. CINES, PARIS. 


7-= NEW we STREET, WINNIPEG, 
EDENDALE ROAD, RANE. cHICAGO new , PSLARTE. 
LAGH, DUBLIN. U.S.A 


SAN FRANCISCO. HAMBURG. ROME. 
BRUSSELS. MADRID. SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


























|! 


H. I. BERWICK 
Gentlemen’s Shirt ACaker, Hosier & Glover, 
52 MORTIMER STREET, W. 

IS NOW OFFERING the FOLLOWING SPECIAL LINES: 
PYJAMAS, Ceylon Flannel, 7/6 Suit, 3 for 21/9 


DRESS SHIRTS - - «4/6 each, 6 for 26/- 
4-fold Fronts and Cuffs 


WORN SHIRTS RENOVATED. 








ELECTRIC BATHS & MASSAGE 
9.30 to 8. 3 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 
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Gratis and Post Free t. any “ Playgoer’’ reader. 


“OUR LADY OF CHARM” 


By the Author of 


** Booties’ Baby,” “‘Comely Woman,” etc. 


“ A dainty mage on the lighter side of toilet problems," Ze to any address, 
free of cost, on receipt of letter or post card 


“JOHN STRANGE WINTER” 


York House. Hurlingham. London, S.W. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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[Foulsham & Banfield 
MR. ARTHUR PLAYFAIR MISS MARIE LOHR 
“PRESERVING MR. PANMURE” 


AT THE 
COMEDY THEATRE, LONDON 


PRESENTED WITH No. 17 OF 


“ THE 





PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED, 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY 


gee 


DR Le IEEE EON erate: 
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